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Construction of Brakes for Freight Cars. 


The following report was presented at the recent conven- 
tion of the Master Car-Builders’ Association in New York: 
To the President and Members of the Master Car-Builders’ 

Association : 


Your Committee, to whom was referred the subject to in- 
vestigate and report whether it is desirable and economical 
toapply brakes to all the wheels of freight cars, and the best 
way of bringing about uniformity in their construction and 
to recommend forms and proportions for standards for those 
parts of brakes which require most frequent renewals, would 
respectively beg leave to submit the following: 

rom the 500 circulars which were sent out, 60 replies 
have been received, which, taken as a whole, give results as 
follows: 

46 roads use 4 shoes on an 8 car. 

14 roads use 8 shoes on an 8 car. 

32 roads recommend 4 shoes on an 8 car. 

28 roads recommend 8 shoes on an 8 car. 

54 use the head and shoe separate. 

6 have the head and shoe in one piece. 
18 roads use cast and wronght-iron combined. 
38 roads use cast-iron shoes. 

4 roads use cast and wrought-iron shoes. 

That the master car-builders are interested in this subject 
is evident from the replies that have been received. A num 
ber of car-builders have written us letters on the subject, 
some of which will be read. With one or two exceptions 
all have expressed themselves in favor of uniformity, and 
of having some standard adopted by the convention. © It is, 
perhaps, useless for your committee to tell you that there 
are almost as many kinds of brake-heads and shoes in use as 
there are roads, but it may be well for us to tell you, that 
we find that roads that use the same kind, have made their 
patterns different, so that they will not interchange. We 
are sorry to say to you that we have not been able to pre- 
sent to you, out of the many kinds that are now in use, a 
standard that we thought would be favorably received b 
you, without coming in contact with a patent. We would, 
therefore, invite a further expression of opinion from the 
members of the convention in regard tothe best kind to be 
adopted. 

In regard to placing the brakes upon all the wheels of 
freight cars, we have made several experiments in relation 
to it, and are satisfied that, when applied to all the wheels 
will stop the car much quicker, and that the brakeman is 
not obliged to apply the brakes to as many cars to stop the 
train as he would if only applied to four wheels. With the 
same power applied where there are brakes on all the wheels, 
as where there are on four a larger amount of friction is 
obtained and yet does not slide the wheels, therefore bring- 
ing the train (in a shorter space of time) to a stop. We are 
satisfied that there is a very large per cent. less of flat wheels 
where brakes are applied to all the wheels, and would strong- 
ly recommend applying them to all the wheels of freight 


cars. J. W. MARDEN, 
8S. A. Davis, 
Committee. 
DISCUSSION. 
Mr. MARDEN said that over 50 patterns had been presented 


to the Cummittee, and they had found it a very difficult 
matter to present any standard brake-head and shoe. 

Mr. ADAMS said that the main obstacle to the recommend- 
ation of a standard seemed to be that the brake-shoes were 
patented. He thought that ought hardly to be an obstacle. 
A great many of theappliances they used were patented, and 
in this case the royalties could not be very large. If there 
was a brake-shoe that could fairly be recommended the roy- 
alty ought not tostandiu the way. They wanted a uniform 
standard in this matter and should not hesitate to adopt a 
good shoe because of a patent. The great difficulty they had 
with brake-shoes was the multiplicity of patterns, so that 
they had to keep a large number in stock to make repairs, at 
a great expense. 

Mr. MARDEN said that the Committee understood that they 
could not recommend a patented device, and had kept that 
in view. Nearly half the roads answering the circular used 
a brake-head with a long key running down and holding the 
shoe. That device was covered by a patent. 

Mr. Kirpy had always advocated applying brakes to all 
the wheels of a car. He had seen wheels cut in running 200 
miles. The cost of the extra fittings weuld soon be saved in 
the wheels. It might cost a little more at first to put brakes 
on all the wheels, but there would be a saving in the end in 
saving the wheels. Then again, as the committee said, it 
would not be necessary to put the brakes on so many cars to 
stop a train, and that would help the brakemen. 

The PRESIDENT said that there was a misapprehension as 
to patents. The constitution provided that no patentees 
should be allowed to advocate their claims at the conven- 
tions of the Association. He did not think that it excluded 
discussion of the merits of patents by members. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said that one of the chief objects of the 
Association was to exchange information and discuss im- 
provements in car-building. They could hardly do this 
pro rly without some discussion of patents. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that if brakes on four wheels 
were enough for a car with 10 ton loads, brakes might be 
needed on all the wheels when the load was 20 tons. 

Mr. HopKINs said that he had observed that a car-wheel 
which had a flat place or was not quite round tended to be- 
come round much more when brakes were applied to it than 
when brakes were not used on it. He had seen flat places 
made by sliding a wheel afterward corrected by the friction 
of the brakes. 

Mr. McWoop thought the value of the Committee’s work 
much lessened if they were not allowed to recommend 
some ‘kind of brake. They needed uniformity and many of 
them were ready to adopt a standard. It was important to 
reach a decision soon, because a very large number of new 
cars were now building or soon to be built. The difference 
in brake-shoes after all was not very great, but enough to 
prevent uniformity, and make trouble in repairing foreign 
cars. It was important that a standard should be set up, 
and he believed that it would be generally adopted. 

Mr. MARDEN said that the Committee would have prepared 
a very different report if they had believed that they had the 
right to recommend a patented article. As to putting brakes 
on all the wheels, on tis road the Superintendent and 
Engineer had strongly recommended it, both on account of 
the saving of wheels and for the advantage given the brake- 
men in stopping a train quickly. 

Mr. ADAMS offered a resolution recommending the —. 
tion of what is known as the Trederick brake-shve, and the 
preparation of drawings of the same by the committee. 


: x 
Mr. ApaMs beliéved that the royalty for the use of this 
brake-shoe would b2 very small. 

Mr. DAVENPORT thought that when any patented article 
was recommended the cost should be ascertained and 
clearly set forth. 

Mr. STEWART said that if anything was adopted without 
a ag price, sharpers would take advantage of it. 

r. ADAMS said that patentees might ask an exorbitant 
_ but they would generally accept a reasonable offer at 
ast. 


Mr. DAVENPORT thought that the recommendation of the 
Association would be of very great value to an inventor, 
and they ought to require some concession in return. 

Mr. HopKINs agreed that they ought not to recommend 
~~ patented article unless the owners uf the patent were 
willing to accept a moderate royalty: 

Mr. BISSELL said that most companies were unwilling to 
pay anything at all for a patent. 

Mr. ADAMS said they were willing to pay a reasonable 
price, but not to be bled. 

Mr. OrRTTON lid not believe that it would be prudent to 
vote on any patented shoe then. On his road they had used 
a patent, but were going back again to the solid shoes. They 
believed they were the most reliable after all. 

_ Mr. HACKETT had used the solid shoe, but had had to give 


t up. 

After a little further discussion as to the advisability of 
adopting patented devices, the subject was referred back to 
the Committee with instructions to have drawings prepared 
of such brake-shoes as they might think best, and, if 
patented, to communicate with the patentees and get defi- 
nite statements as to cost and royalties to be charged. 








The Effects of Heavy Car-Loads. 


At the recent convention of the Master Car-Builders’ As- 
sociation, the following question was submitted for discus- 
sion by Mr. C. A. Smith: 


‘What has been the effect of the use of cars of 20 tons 
capacity upon car-bodies, wheels, journals, journal-bearings 
and axles?’ . 

Mr. SMITH said that his object was to ascertain what had 
been the experience with cars carrying 20 tons. A few 
years ago not more than 10 tons load was allowed to a car; 
now 20 tons are carried, and he would like to know if any 
bad results had followed. The next move would be 25 tons, 
and they could carry that as well as 20 tons. 

Mr. C. E. Garey said the only objection he had to the 
heavy loads was as to the braking capacity. With 20 tons 
load they would need brakes on all the wheels. 

Mr. SMITH thought that objection would soon be obviated 
by the introduction of train brakes. 

Mr. HopGeE had been using cars of 20 tons capacity and 
had found no trouble as to braking capacity. They had 3,500 
such cars and had had no trouble Svith them. 

The PRESIDENT asked whether the wheels were heavy 
enough for 20 ton cars; the car-body also, the axles, coup- 
lings, ete. 

r, COULTER said that they had many cars marked to 
carry 16 tons, and the load was often 20 tons really. They 
gave no special trouble. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said that be had heard of an important 
trunk line which was seriously contemplating the use of cars 
to carry 30 tons. The question of building such cars was 
new to him, but the improvements in permanent way had 
made it possible to carry very heavy loads. 

Mr. SMITH said that years ago the old style cars with small 
journals had often carried 15 and 20 tons safely. Now with 
stronger cars, heavier axles and better tracks they only took 
20 tons, Years ago he had advocated increasing the load of 
coal cars from 10 to 15 tons, but could only get leave to 
make it 1214 tons. Now much heavier rails and bridges were 
in use. A road which could carry the large engines now in 
use could carry 20-ton cars with ease, and they ought to be 
made fit to carry that load. It was only a matter of a few 
years when 30 tons would be the load. 

A MEMBER said they had cars to carry 20 tons, and they 
were often loaded up to 25 tons, They had weighed one car 
with 32 tons in it. 

Mr. Forney said that he had been laughed at for advo- 
cating large journals, but they had now become necessary. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said that they were then discussing what 
was nece: to carry 10 tons load. He had advocated the 
314 by 7 in. journal and still believed that ample for 10 tons, 
but when you came to carry 30 tons it was anovher matter. 
This matter of loads and freight transportation had run 
away with them and no one could tell what was 
coming next. His advice had been asked by a rail- 
road —- as to carrying 20 tons load, and he had 
said that tons was being actually carried. He had 
not thought it safe, but now they saw it actually 
done. Many of them could remember when they had 
about 45 Ibs. iron rails and carried 10 tons on a 3 by 5's in. 
journal, and then they often found 15 tons in a car when it 
was weighed. Now with heavy steel rails, heavy cars, 
large journals and axles and everything in proportion, it 
took a man of nerve to say what cannot be carried. They 
were making up their minds to follow the lead of the man 
who would build a car to carry 30 tons. 

The PRESIDENT said that some wheel-maker had remarked 
to him that the present wheels were not heavy enough for 
20 tons load. 

Mr. DAVENPORT hoped to hear from some of the wheel- 
men. Afterall, the wheel was the part which came in con- 
tact with the track and had to bear the load and all the 
shocks and blows of bad joints and everything of the kind. 
They had been told of the wonderful wheels they used to 
have in old times when they carried six or eight tons and 
broke more wheels than they do now. The old wheels would 
not stand the strain put on wheels now. Not only was the 
load doubled, but a car now made twice the mileage that it 
formerly did. Speed of freight trains had been increased 
also, and that was as hard on wheels as anything else, indeed 
the greater speed tried the wheel more than the heavier load. 
The wheel-makers, he believed, were trying hard to impreve 
the quality of the wheels and to keep up with the rest. 

The discussion was then closed. 


~ Who Controls Rates ? “ 


It is popularly supposed that the presidents‘of the several 
railroads control the rates of their roads in the last resort, 
either individually or in the associations in which they agree 
upon rates, such as the Joint,Executive Committee. It ap- 
pears, however, from the following report of an interview 
with Mr. Albert i‘ink, published in the Produce Exchange 
Bulletin of last week, that the organization of the commer- 
cial service under them is so loose that a vast number of their 
subordinates actually control rates, and that when they have 
violated orders concerning them the fault cannot be traced 
to the guilty party. 

COMMISSIONER FINK’S REMARKS. 
To our reporter Mr. Fink said: ‘“‘The methods that are 








often} being used by railroads to secure business are the 











making of secret agreements with shippers, for reduced 
rates, with a view to deceive and secure advan over 
their competitors, Thig sort of process is generally called 
competition, but I don’t think it is entitled to that name. It 
is a mere cheating process, and should not be practiced by 
honorable men. When the officers of railroad companies 
come together and agree upon c. joint tariff, each company 
should strictly adhere to it ; but during a long war between 
railroad companies there has been engendered such a feel: 
ing of distrust that no company has confidence in the assur- 
ance of the other to deal honestly and straightforwardly 
with it. The fact is that under the present organization of 
the commercial business of railroad companies, no one com- 
pany can give an assurance to carry out its agreement, as 
there arg hundreds and hundreds of agents employed in 
whose power it is to destroy the revenue of the railroads, as 
they are not under the control of any one responsible person. 
This organization is got up for the purpose of competition 
and fight, and no better system could be devised to ruin 
the revenues of the roads and to bring about just such wars 
as are now being waged with the property of the innocent 
stockholders of the railroads. The presidents of the trunk 
lines cannot control these organizations, and hence we find 
that so many agreements these presidents have made are dis- 
regarded and not carried out. There is no more tallacious 
idea in the minds of the people than that the presidents of 
the trunk lines or the chief railroad officers of the railroads 
control the railroad property. They have practically noth- 
ing to do with it. It is utterly impossible to determine 
to-day who is responsible for the present unfortunate war 
between these companies. I have no doubt that all railroad 
managers in good faith desire to avoid such a state of affairs 
as now exist; yet the methods and systems that have been in 
vogue so long in dealing with the tariff questions are so 
imperfect that it is utterly impossible for them to control the 
most important branch of railroad management, viz.: the 
maintenance of equitable and fair tariffs, fairly remunerative 
to railroad companies and just and reasonable to the public; 
tariffs that can be permanently maintained, under which 
each shipper may know exactly what he has to pay and 
that he does not pay any more than his competitor in the 
business. The steps that have been taken for the last four 
years by the railroad companies under the organizations called 
the * Joint Executive Committee,” and ‘Trunk Line Cow- 
mittee,” were for the ap ey of poy tee these evils and 
of getting the control of the tariff in the hands of the general 
managers. One of the means to accomplish this is the agree- 
ment between competing lines to cease underbidding and 
cheating each other in consideration of determining be- 
tween themselves the relative proportion of tonnage which 
each should carry, and to maintain the tariff alike to all par- 
ties for similar services. It is on account of the failure to 
agree upon such a basis of transacting business, each com- 
pany claiming more than its competitor concedes, that the 
present war has arisen. While thus contending for a few 
hundred tons of freight, the total revenues of the roads are 
decreased by millions, and all the evils of unjust discrimi- 
nation and of fluctuating rates follow as a consequence. All 
commercial transactions become speculative and uncertaiu 
on account of the fluctuations of transportation rates, First- 
class passengers are now been carried to Chicago for ten 
dollars, in first-class senger cars, while poor emigrants 
are paying thirteen dollars for the poorest passenger accom- 
modation. All thisis wrong, and is a discredit to the 
railroad management of the country. When one desires tu 
fix the responsibility for such unjust discrimination, it is im- 
ssible to point out the party who really is responsible. 
They are all responsible in a measure for failing to co-oper- 
ate with each other. No one railroad manager, nor any 
number of them, can bring about reforms except they ar2 
allagreed. While it thus requires the agreement of at least 
the principal managers of the railroads in this country to 
conduct the business ina business-like, sensible manner, yet 
it is in the power of a single manager, even of an unimpor 
tant road—yes, even of a bankrupt road—to destroy the 
value of the railroad property of the whole country, or of a 
great portion of the country, and to bring about such a state 
of affairs asnow exists, ruinous tothe interests of the rail- 
road companies and unsatisfactery to the shippers, and 
therefore detrimental to the best interests of the country.” 

Reporter: ‘‘ What are the particular disadvantages to the 
public of the present war of rates ?” 

Mr. Fink: ‘“‘ You hear at the St vane time complaints 
from all quarters. The shippers at Indianapolis, for instance, 
complain that they do not know whether the present taritr 
rates are proportionately as low from Indianapolis as from 
Chicago. Each shipper does not knuw whether his neighbor 
and competitor in the business has any lower rate than him- 
self. There is great uncertainty in the minds of the people 
who have to invest money in commercial transactions how 
to operate for the future. The rates may be raised again to- 
morrow or the next day. All these difficulties are avoided 
by the railroad companies being obliged to adhere to the 
published tariffs officially promulgated from time to time 
and which are so arranged and adjusted from the different 
localities as to stand in a proper proportion of the relative 
distances of these localities from the markets. During the 
last four years this has been accomplished to a great degree 
by the association of the trunk lines on west-bound freight, 
and for the last two years on east-bound business, through 
the Joint Executive Committee of Eastern and West in 
The advantages of this system of controlling tariffs 
have been so great, both to the railroad companies and the 
public, that I believe it is impossible for the present mu - 
satisfactory state of affairs to continue for a long 
time. If it were to continue for any length of time, 
a oot many of the roads would into the 
hands of receivers. Past experience having now establish d 
the fact that the tariff question can be controlled, railroed 
managers will be obliged to adopt the proper methods nece: £ 
sary for that purpose. The public and the shippers have, to 
some extent, fooked upon the organization and co-operaticn 
of railroad ——— as inimical to the public interests; 
The fact is that these are absolutely necessary to manage the 
roads in the interest of the people. Even the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city has gone so far as to petition Congress 
to prevent the combinations of railroads for that purpose, of 
course under a misapprehension of the real intentions and 
effects of these combinations, and the present difficulties 
may have the good result to demonstrate to the public the 
great advantages that for the last few years have been con- 
ferred upon the public by these associated roads. It is the 
only practical method by which the railroad problem can be 
solved. There is no more fallacious idea than that by these 
combinations unreasonable high rates could be enacted. 
Railroad tariffs are completely controlled by water comye 
tition and other commercial laws that make this impossible. 
The only difficulty so far in carrying out permanently the 
system of co-operation is that it requires the voluntary con- 
sent of railroad companies, instead of its being enforced uy on 
them by legal enactments. When the people underst nd 
the subject better they will insist, either by force of , ub 
lic opinion or tb legal enactments, to compel railroad 
managers to work the railroads of this country in harmony 
with each other, and prevent selfish frailroad companies, in 
endeavoring to gain some advantage over each other, to 
stand in the way of the proper management of roeds in the 
interests of the public.” 
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Foster’s System of Lighting Railroad Cars by Com- 
pressed Gas, 





The cheapness of petroleum and the ease with which it can 
be vaporized, or converted into a gaseous form, have led to 
many attempts to use it for the production of illuminating 
gas. Although some measure of success has attended even 
the rudest efforts of this kind, yet the great difficulty kas 
been to produce a fixed gas, or one which would not smoke 
nor condense and thus deposit tar and other obst: uctions in 
the apparatus used, and at the same time keep the latter so 
simple that a person of ordinary intelligence could manage it. 

To those who are not familiar with the process of convert- 
ing petroleum into gas it may be said that if in the process ot 
conversion too low a degree of heat is used, some portions of 
the gas produced will be readily condensed and a deposit 
of coal tar and other substances will thus occur. In other 
words, a certain high degree of heat must. be employed to 
make the gas non-condensible under the ordinary circum- 
stances of its use. On the other hand, if the temperature is 
too high, the carbon in the petroleum will he deposited in 
the retorts in a solid form, thus leading speedily to their 
destruction. Success in the production of petroleum gas is 
therefore dependent on the regulation of the temperature 
during the process of gasification. This is difficult to do, for 
the reason that if liquid petroleum is injected into a hot re- 
tort and converted into gas it will absorb an enormous 
amount of heat in the process of changing from the liquid 
to a gaseous state. This principle is illustrated in the boiling 
of water. Under atmospheric pressure water boils at 212°, 
and the temperature of steam at the same pressure is also 
212°. Itis, therefore, often thougnt that to convert water 
into steam under those conditions all that is required is to heat 
it to that temperature. But when this has been done 
we have simply water boiling hot, To convert it into steam 
we must continue to add more heat, which in the old 
phraseology was said to become “latent.” The quantity ot 
heat contained in a pound of boiling water is 212 units, 
whereas a pound of steam of atmospheric pressure ha: 
1,178.1 units. In other words, the amount of heat required 
to convert a pound of boiliug water into steam is 1,178.1— 
212 = 966.1 units, which has been called ‘the heat of gasifi- 
cation.” The conversion of petroleum, or any other sut- 
stance, into gas, isattended with exactly similar phenomene, 
that is, an enormous amount of heat is absorbed in gasifying 
it. To maintain the requisite temperature in the retorts, 
therefore, they must be heated very hot, which either prc- 
duces a deposit of solid carbon in the inside, thus impairing 
their efficiency, or they are rapidly destroyed by the great 
heat. On the other hand, as already explained, if the re- 
torts cre not kept hot enough the product will not be a fixed 
gas, but will condense and deposit tar in the apparatus. 

In this dilemma the resort has usually been to the use of re- 
tortsat so low a heat as to be incapable of making a fixed gas, 
and to use a quaniity of air or non-luminous gas to carry the 
imperfect products tothe place of consumption—a_ praciice 
resulting in great waste, and, although the effect of a very 
small quantity of air in very rich gas may not be noticed, 
the admixture of large quantities rapidly destroys the light- 
ing power. So great is this destruction that 1,000 ft. of oil 
gas, which is capable of giving as much light as 200 pounds 
of sperm candles, when mixed with 1,000 ft. of air, forming 
2,0U0 ft. of so-called “‘ mixcd gas,” will give only as much 
light as 100 pounds of sperm. Thisis of great importance 
if gas must be compressed and stored in a portable holder, 
as it must be for lighting railroad cars, for the volume 
which must be stored and carried is in inverse proportion tc 
the illuminating power of the gas. 

In the manufacture of petroleum gas, then, the tempera- 
ture should be regulated so that it will not be high enough 
to destroy the retorts rapid'y or cause the carbon in them to 
solidify, and yet the beat should be sufficient to produce a 
fixed gas with a bigh iliuminating power. 

This is accomplished in the Foster apparatus by a system 
of what are called ‘ protected retorts,” illustrated in figs. 1, 
2and3. Fig. 1is a front elevation, fig. 2 a longitudina: 
and fig. 3 a transverse section of the furnace and retorts, 

The latter consist of cylindrical wrought-iron tubes C C C, 
DD Dand E E E arranged in two groups, of three each, one 
group above the other, as shown in the engraving, and set 
in brick work with a grate F' and furnace M underneath. 
The products of con.bustion from the fire in the grate F’ pass 
to the back part of the furnace and then pass-out through 
two flues aa@ on the sides, represented by dotted lines in 
fig. 8, and into the longitudinal flues 6 b. These are 
covered with thin fire-bricks c c, which are laid with nar 
row spaces between them, so that the hot air and gases car 
pass between them upward into the chamber d d containing 
the lower group of retorts E EE. This chamber is coverec 
by the arched tile e e, which »re laid some distance apart, 
as shown in fig. 2 ; and therefore the air and gases can pas: 
freely from it to the upper chamber f f containivg the othe: 
group of retorts DDD. The flues g g. shown by dottec 
lines, by which the products of cumbustion are car- 
ried to the chimney A, are connected with _ the 
back part and on the sides of the chamber dd; 
consequently only a portion of the beat from this -hambe1 
ascends into f f. It will be seen that by this arrangement 
the lower retorts E E E are exposed to a much higher tem- 
perature than the upper group D D D. It will be seen, toc, 
that the upper retorts have each an inside tube C, extending 
nearly their entire length. The oil to be converted into ga: 
is admitted by the pipes j jj into these inner retorts C C C, 
through which it flows to the back end. as indicated by the 
darts, and then escapes into the outer retorts D D D and 
passes. back again to the front end, and from there down- 
ward through the pipes k k k into the lower retorts Z E £, 
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and through them to the rear end, and then escapes through 
the pipes / 1 and m iuto the hydraulic H. 

It will be seen that with this arrangement the oil outers 
first into the inner retorts C (’ C, where 1t is exposed to a 
comparatively low temperature, and then into D D D, which 
are somewhat hotter, and finally into E E E, which are 
nearest to the fire and are consequently exposed to the 
greatest heat, The oil is thus vaporized in the upper retorts 
at a comparatively low temperature, and is converted into a 
permanent gas in the lower ones, where it is exposed to the 
degree of heat required to effect that purpose. As the oil is 
already vapurized or partly gasified when it reaches the 
lower retorts, only a small quantity of heat—that is, 
measured by units—need be added to it to convert it into a 
permanent gas; consequently, the lower retorts need be | 
very little hotter than the heat required to make a perma- | 
nent gas. As already explained, if the whole process of con- | 
verting the liquid oil into a permanent gas is carried on in the | 





producing gas of bighe'f Muminating power, which will not 
deposit any tarry or other liquid substances when compressed, 
than any other process in use. 

When gas is used for lighting railroad cars, it is of course 
necessary to compress it, so that it can be carried in a reser- 
voir of such dimensions as will admit of convenient trans- 
portation in ordinary cars. Todotbis Mr. Foster has de- 
signed what he calls a compound gas compressor, repre- 
sented by figs. 4,5 and 6. This consists of a compound 
pump, shown in fig. 5 and in section in fig. 6, which is driven 
by a vertical steam cylind2r, 7 ix. bore by 18 in. stroke 
shown in fig. 4—both pump and engine being attached to the 
same frame, as shown, 

Two great difficulties attend the comptession of gas or air, 
especially under a high pressure. These are : 

First, the development of “latent” into sensible heat, 
| which necessarily results from compression. In other words» 
the temperature of air or gas is elevated by compressing it, 











THE FOSTER GAS MACHINE. 
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half of the horizontal scale. The pump consists of two cyl- 
inders. The lower or larger one B Bis 4% in. in diameter 
and is stationary. The upper one iv 244 in. indiameter, and 
is attached to the piston KK, which works in the lower cy:* 
inder. This piston is worked from the cross-head P P, as 
shown in fiz. 5. The gas is introduced into the pump by the 
lower inlet pipe Z, and, passing the winged valve A, into the 
cylinder B, is, on the downward stroke of the Jarg> piston, 
forced through the valve C into the smaller cylinder D, thus 
first compressing the gas with the large piston to 
five atmospheres. On the upward stroke of the 
pump the gas in the cylinder D is discharged 
by the pressure of the small pistor FE, through the valve F 
into the cylinder G, which is connected with the gas receiver, 


| By this arrangement the strain on the machine and the 


consequent friction inevitably resulting from a high pres- 
sure of gas exerted upon a large piston are avoidel, and the 
friction is reduced, not merely by the diminished pressure 
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same vessel, the absorption of heat, or in other words the cool- | consequently there is a diminution of volume when the fluid | upon the pistons transmitted to the bearings and journals of 





ing effect of the process of gasificatiun, is so great thatit | afterwards becomes cool. 
becomes difficult to impart sufficient heat to make a perma- | Second, the loss of effect following an imperfect displace- 
nent gas without heating the retorts so hot as to speedily | ment of all the gas from the pump cylinder at each stroke, 
destroy them or incur the other evils described. | which results in a re-expansion of the gas left in the 

The oil which is to be converted into gas is pumped up| cylinder, thus partly filling it with gas that has once 
from a suitable reservoir intu a tank 7, from which it is con- | been compressed instead of taking acylinder full of fresh 
veyed by the pipes A A to the siphon pipes B, and through | gas at each upward stroke of the piston. Various attempts 
them to the retorts. The streams of oil which flow from | have been made to overcome these difficulties, but with only 
the ends of the pipes A A are protected by a glass n, which | partial success, so that generally it has been concluded that 
prevents the oil from being scattered by wind. The bend | it is better to use comparatively low pressures than to en- 
in the pipes B forms a trap to pr2vent the escape of gas. | counter the difficulties referred to. 

After the process in the retorts is completed, the gas, as | It will be apparent that the advantage to bs derived 
explained, flows into the hydraulic H, which is a sort of | from the use of compressed gas will be increased with the 
trough partly filled with water, and acts as a trap to pre- | degree of pressure and the e-nsequent reduction in volume, 
vent back pressure in the retorts. The pipes m are carried | | provided these c:m be attained without additional labor, | 
down to near the bottum of the hydraulic, so that gas must | care or expense. This is especially true of the use of com- 
pass through the water to escape through the pipe o, which | | pressed gas for illuminating railroad cars and steamers, where | 
is connected to the top. The effac: of this is to remove many | the principal object is to put as large a quantity of gas as | 
impurities contained in the crude gas. It is further purified | possible into a small space, in order to reduce the size and | 
by passing it through the scrubbers S S, which are vertical | cost of the supply tanks which must be transported. 
cylindrical vessels filled with perforated iron plates. The} In order to be able to attain a high degree of compression 
gas by coming in contact with these plates deposits any tarry | Mr. Foster has adopted what is known as the compound 
substance it may contain, and is then fit for use. principle in the gas compressor represented by our illustra- 

While this process, which has been described, is not con- | tions, of which fig. 6 is a section of the pump used. Owing 
fined in its use to the manufacture of gas for illuminating:| to the length of the pumps and for convenience of illustra- 











railroad cars alone, yet it has the advantage, it is claimed, of ! ting it the drawing of it is made with a vertical scale one- 


oe 


the crank and driving shaft, but also by reducing the 
dimersions of these latter diametrically. An additional ad- 
vantage in combining the two cylinders and pistuns by teles- 
coping one within the other is, that a continuously rising 
movement is imparted to the gas in its transit through the 
pump. 

The packing of the piston is shown at SS, SS, and consists 
of lamp-wick wound around the pistons and represented by 
dots with a @-shaped leather packing-ring, which can be 
forced down by the packing-nuts 2 2, acting on the metal 
rings 11. 

In order to force out at each stroke all the gas wk - 
would otherwise occupy the clearance spaces under the «is- 
tons, the under side of the latter and the cylinder bot'oms 
|are made of a conic al form, fitting to each other as shown 
‘in the engravings. By filling the latter with sufficient water 
W W to fill the clearance and other spaces around the 
| valves, a perfect displacement of all the gas in each cylin- 
| der is secured at each double stroke of the pump. 

For the purpose of c.oling the compressed gas and absorb- 
ing the heat developed by the compression, the lining of the 
cylinders is made of thin metal tubes. Around the lower 
tube there isa space N N, into which water is introduced 
through the inlet M. This water circulates through the 
space NN and around the cylinder, and escapes through 
openings in the ring or collar 33 into the space oceupied 
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by the upper cylinder. The door, which is shown open in 
fig. 5, has a rubber gasket around its edge, which makes a 
water-tight joint when it is closed, and consequently a 
water-tight compartment of the space in which the cylinder 
and cross-head work and into which the water, after circu- 
lating through the jacket N N is discharged. It fills this 
space until it reaches the cross-bar Y Q, when it is allowed 
to pass off. The large body of water surrounding the upper 
cylinders and its violent agitation occasioned by the move- 
ment of the cross-head P are not only efficient as a cooling 
agent, but the water also comes in contact with the piston 
packings, protecting them from deterioration or injury be- 
yond that incident to the wear of rubbing surfaces. 


In using compressed gas for illuminating purposes, it is | 





essential that its pressure should be properly regulated in | 


passing from the storage tanks to the burners. When it is 


understood that the pressure per square inch in a tank con- | 


taining twenty atmospheres of gas is equal to a column of 
water over 8,000 in. in height, and that the pressure of gas 
at the point of consumption should be equal to about seven- 
tenths of an inch of a water column, and that a loss of either 
light or gas occurs when the pressure varies from that point, 
and that a governor, to be a perfect instrument, must 


automatically control the flow of that gas at the burners, | 
keeping the pressure at ,j,of an inch while the gas in the | 
supply tank is being consumed and the pressure diminished | 
down to the last inch, it will be seen how important is the | 


office of the governor. Fig. 7 is a_ section 
Foster patent governor. Gas is aumitted at the inlet A and 
passes through the compensating valve B and enters 
the chamber C, which has a cover D D  consist- 
ing of a flexible diaphragm, which is pressed down 
by a volute spring V on top. This diaphragm 
i; connected by a lever ZL with the compensating 
valve B. When the pressure in the chamber C accumulates 
under the diaphragm / it liftsthe latter and with it the 
end of the lever L and closes the valve B, thus shutting off 
the flow of gas from the tank into the chamber C. By open- 
ing the stop-cock F’, tarough which the gas flows from the 


regulator to supply the burners, the pressure in Cis gradu- | 


ally diminished and the volute spring V forces the dia- 
phragm down, which in turn lowers the end of the lever L 
and opens the valve Bb, thus admitting more gas. 
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of gas to the burners through the stop-cock F’ is thus regu- |! 
lated by the volute spring V, the tension of which is ad- | 


justed by the screw plug #. A coil spring G, which sur- 
rounds the valve-stem B, is made to compensate for the 
variation of the high pressure against the end of the valve 
stem. 


Jn practice, the stup-cock #' is opened and the full pres- | 


sure of the gas is turned on at the needle valve. The pres- 


sure at the burners is there regulated by the screw plug £, | 


and when properly adjusted the jam-nut on it is set up 
tightly, after which no further adjustment is required. The 
governor will then regulate automatically the fiow 
@ gas and keep its pressure to the burners perfectly uni- 
form, regardless of any change of pressure in the supply 
tank or of the number of burners lighted, provided the con- 
sumption is not beyond the capacity of the governor. 

The cost of supplying this gas to one of our prominent rail- 
roads was estimated as follows: 


*‘For a daily production of 30,000 cubic feet per coal gas 
st dard. 


80 . crude petroleum at 4iéc. (N. Y. quotation Dec. 11). $3.60 
IN snseidncvcccecidscses ecveseececcientes 60 
Labor of one man per day................ 0c cceeeecececeuee 1.50 
Average cost of repairs per day at $60 per year ........... 20 

a oe ipt titan <s'sa 4h acinar n0cakoheddelawenranenk $5.90 


“This for tee ieee cont shops, depots, offices, etc., would 
be equivalent to 1934 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of 14 candle 
coal gas. Estimating a monthly consumption for the 
above purposes at 500,000 cubic feet with coal gas at $2.50 
per 1,000 (Jersey City prices), we find net saving of $1,152 
per month, or sufficient to pay for the entire cost of the gas 
works in less than six months. 

“Cost of Lighting Cars.—With gas at the foregoing 
rates it will cost to light passenger cars as follows: 

“ For a four-burner car lighted with a brilliancy equal to 
70 standard sperm candles, each candle consuming 120 
grains per hour, about five cents per night often hours, and 
for a three burner car with a light equal to 52 sperm candles, 
about 3%4c. per night of ten hours. 

“Cost of fitting up cars $60 and 
capacity of cylinders and apparatus.’ 

These gas works have been in use on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad since 1874, with great satis- 
faction, as stated in their annual reports for 1875 and 1876: 
tae Pennsylvania Railroad is using the compressor and 
governors, and the government is using the complete system 
for lighting the Currituck and Albermarle Sound beacons. 

Any further information required may be had by addres- 
sing Mr. J. M. Foster, General Manager of the Railway and 
Marine Gas-Works, No. 208 Evelina street, Philadelhpia. 


upward, according to 








Mr. Vanderbilt on the Situation. 


The following report of an interview with Mr. Wilham H. 
Vanderbilt is published in the Chicago Times of July 23: 

Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, several members of his official 
staff and a number of personal friends, arrived in this city 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway at 5.30 
o'clock on last Pape 
A representative of the Times called upon Mr. Vanderbilt, 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel, regarding the report published a 
few days since that he had secured, or was likely to secure, 
control of both the Chicago & Northwestern and the Union 
Pacific, and that he was promoting the immediate construc- 
tion of the Oregon Short Line, from Granger, on the Union 
Pacific, to Portland, with the object of owning and operat- 
ing a continuous line of railway from ocean to ocean. 

“There isn’t a shadow of truth in that story. I know 
absolutely nothing about the Oregon Short Line.” I have no 
desire to control any more railroads than [ already control, 
and I might say that I have little desire to control them. I 
am trying to lessen my cares and responsibilities instead of 








} 
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| 
| 


adding tothem. I have, it is true, invested targely in all 
the leading Western roads, for the reason that they are less 
likely to be viciously interfered with than tho large Eastern 
lines. But I haven’t sought to have any voice in the manage- 
ments of the Northwestern, Chicago & Rock Island, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and Union Pacific. With one 
exception, I have had no hand in the management of any of 


but I take things as they come, and at the end of the year 
the averege is not far out of the way. We are common car- 
riers, and we must do as our neighbors do. We have no dit- 
ferences to settle. Some of the other people charge us with 
the responsibility. You know every fellow has got to pro- 
tect himself by giving somebody else the devil.’ : 

‘** Do you fear the New York, Chicago & St..Louis road, 
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these roads. Ihave, I may say, taken some interest in the | just projected, asa future rival to your system of railways?” 
management of the Chicago & Northwestern—some of my “‘Notatall. No railroad can parallel us that will not 
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friends are in the direction—becau.:e it isa good and grow- 
ing property. I wouldn’t have a line from ocean to ocean if 
it were a free gift toime to-night. My cares are onerous 
enough now without spreading them out tothe Pacific Coast. 
Allthe properties I have named are good and admirably 
managed, and I have no desire to interfere with the present 
ownership and managements.” 

‘**It is said that you are unloading some of your stocks.” 

*T haven't bought or sold a share of New York Central or 
Lake Shore stock for a yearuptoJuly 1. A few days ago 
Lake Shore went a little lower than 1 thought it ougbt to, 
and I bought one thousand shares. I pay no attention to 
the stock lists. I have not been in Wall street for five years, 
and I don’t go below Canal street twice a year.” 

**Is anything being done to end the presevt war of freight 
and passenger rates ?”’ 

‘* Nothing. We didn’t break the rates. We are simply 
following the lead of other people. I don’t know who is re- 
sponsible for the trouble. make no accusations. It doesn’t 


GAS MACHINE. 


starve to death. We will starve it, not maliciously, but by 
the superiority of our position, before it can get ia a con- 
dition to live. We are just finishing our fourth track, We 
can perform more service for the public than any four _two 
track railroads that could be built parallel with us. Why? 
you ask: Because, when one of those roads is crowded with 
freight the passenger business must be inconvenienced, or 
vice versa; but with us, with our four tracks, all business, 
of whatever volume, is moved independently and without 
friction or conflict. We have always been friendly, in the 
Legislature and otherwise, to the water-ways that parallel 
us; for, if the water-ways attract business to Buffalo, we 
stand a chance of getting ashare of it. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company adopted a different policy. It bought 
up all the canals and then dried them up. If we had done 
that the business would not have been so largely drawn to 
Buffalo, but would have been diverted to other routes; and 
such diversion would be infivitely more hurtful to us than 
the competition of the canals.” 





keep me awake nights. In railroading, as in your newspaper 
business, I suppose, we have a goott many ups and downs; 


“But what do you think of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad project as a financial scheme ?”’ ye te 
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‘“‘Why, it is only a speculation. The character of the ma- 
terial wbich is being put. into the construction proves that 
a The purpose is to float a lot of securities. 
That’s all there isin any of thése construction companies. | 
There should be a law in every state—as there is now in a | 
few states—which would prohibit a company’s building a_ 
road at a cost of $40,000 per mile, then issuin 


preferred stock at the rate ot $40,000 per mile of each. This 
is being done all the time. And reputable men, too, who you | 
would think would scorn to engage in such schemes, are pro- 
moting this style of speculation. Itis perfectly outrage- 
ous. 

‘Tt is said that you intend to issue New York Central in- 
come bonds, dividend-paying, to the amount of $90,000,000, 
to be distributed among the shareholders ?” 

‘* There is no truth in the statement.” 

Toa reporter of the Chicago Tribune Mr. Vanderbilt is 
represented as saying: 

‘*How about the railroad war ?” 

‘* Don’t know anything about it.” 

‘* What about the cut in railroad and freight rates ¢” 

‘**T don’t know.” 

‘* But you’re interested ?” 

‘* Yes, but I have those to whom all this work is delegated, 
and I don’t bother myself about it.” 

‘*Don’t you take any interest in the fight ?”’ 


sequences of unregulated competition should be avoided. 


Thus far no means have been found for avoiding them but 
the volun agreements of the companies. They have 
been forced to adopt these in self-defense, and the public 


has derived a certain advantage from them in steadiness 
of rates while they are adhered to. But there is no means 


lling their uniform and permanent fulfillment. It is the 
reaking of the agreement on the part of one of the parties 
to it that precipitates wars of rates and brings a cut-throat 
competition into effect, and there is no legal power to pre- 
vent it. 

It is well known that for some years an agreement has ex- 
isted between the trunk lines from the West to the sea- 
board whereby their rates from competing points are fixed 
and maintained the same for all the lines. To make this 

art of the agreement practicable it has to be accompanied 

yv another known as the “ —s arrangement.” By this 
the share of traffic to which each line i: to be regarded as 
entitled is fixed at a certain percentage of the whole, aud an 
officer employed by the combination and generally known as 
the “‘ Pool Commissioner ” supervises the distribution. The 
practical effects of this system are far betier than those of un- 
regulated competition, and Mr. Albert Fink, the present Pool 
Commissioner and an expert of unquestioned ability on all that 
pertains to transportation by rail, seems to be of the opinion 


she took the railroad instead of the pike. When a short dis- 
tance from Lorberry Junction, unaware of any impending 
danger, she was ck by the locomotive of Conductor 
Tracy’s train. She was thrown into the air as high as the 
smoke stack of the engine and struck the ground at the base 
of an embankment 15 feet in height. The engineer was un- 


securities in | of making sure that the terms of these agreements are just | aware of the collision until he saw the girl thrown high in 
the shape of ordinary bonds, income bonds and common and _ and equitable, so far as the public is concerned, or of com- | air, 


and as he afterward stated, “thought it was 
|a bundle of rags.” On second thought it occurred 
|to him that some one might have been walking 


|on the track. He stopped the train and with the rest of the 
| crew hurried back to the spot where the collision occurred. 
Lying on the ground, at a distance of 15 feet below the road- 
| bed, was the body of the girl. She was unconscious and it 
was at first supposed dead. A hurried examination showed 
that she was still alive. She was taken up and carried to 
her home by Coal and Iron Policeman James Wolfe and 
others. There she revived and her condition but a very 
| short time subsequent to the accident gave her family hopes 
that she might not have been fatally injured. edical 
attendance was at once summoned and a careful examina- 
tion proved that no bones had been broken, and strange to 
relate, the girl was enabled yesterday to move about as if 
her experience had been of the most ordinary character. 
Those who witnessed the manner in which she was thrown 
| consider her escape from instant death little less than 
| miraculous, and cannot understand how she escaped without 


‘‘ When the proper time comes I may have sometbing to that it presents the only means of obviating the evils of the any broken bones. Another strange feature of the accident 


sav. We didn’t commence this cutting of rates, and we are 
only following where others are leading. We can keep up 


“Tt is the only method by 


latter. His reported words are: , 
But he admits 


which the railroad problem can be solved.” 


'is the fate of the basket which she was carrying when 
|struck. As mentioned, it contained a lot of crockery and 


as Jong usthey can. But the thing may not come to that. that it does not solve the problem, and hints at the necessity | $160.29. When opened, it was found that but one plate out 


The other parties may think that they have a point to gain 
and believe that they have accomplished all that they 
started out to do without going any further.” 

‘* Why is all the cutting done from the East ?” 

“T don’t know.” 


of legalizing pooling arrangements and subjecting them to 
government supervision. He says that it is ‘“‘ utterly im- 
possible” for railroad managers ‘to control the most im- 
portant branch of railroad management—viz., the mainte- 
nance of equitable and fair tariffs.” The weakness of the 


of a dozen had been broken. The money was intact. When 
| the girl regained consciousness her first exclamation was: 
‘* What's the matter, what’s the matter, what's the matter ”” 
| Until informed of the fact, she was unaware that she had 
| been struck by the locomotive.—Pofttsville (Pu.) Miner's 


‘* Doesn't the West give you lots of passenger and freight system of co-operation, he further says, is that it “‘ requires | Journal, July 18. 


traffic ?” 
* Yes.’ 
‘* What do you think about the railroad war, anyhow ¢” 


, 


| 
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the voluntary consent of railroad companies instead of be- 
ing enforced upon them by legal enactments.” 


We would suggest that something more is needed than the | 


| Fast Time. 
A few days ago a Horuellsville paper noted some fast time 
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‘* You know as much about it as I do.” 
About this time some one came up and handed Mr. Van- | 
derbilt a dispatch, and the reporter took his departure. 


Railroad Competition. 


It may seem like a fine thing to be able to yo to Chicago 
for $8 or less, and to have the railroad companies cutting 
their rates day by day to see who will get lowest. But it is 
evident that the temporary advantage to the casual traveler 
is obtained at somebody’s expense. Such a war is always 
carried on at a loss, and if it should extend to freight rates 
it would throw the business of the country into confusion. 
Low rates are not a public benefit unless they are re- 
munerative rates, for there is no public advantage 
in the wreck and ruin of railroad lines and the! 
bankruptcy of corporations. In the first place, the holders | 
of their stock and bonds, the returns from which and the 
value of which depend on the business of the roads, consti- 
tute a very considerable part of the public. Most people who 
have succeeded in saving much by their industry and pru- 
dence have some part of their means invested in Sailroal se- 
curities, and they are interested in the stability of the busi- 
ness of railroads. Besides this, all business calculations are 
based to some extent on the cost of transportation, and it is 


everybody’s concern that rates should not be aj} 
constantly varying factor. It is of less importance | 
that they should be low than that they should} 


be certain and steady. A war of passenger rates is of far 
less moment than one of freight rates, but it is not easy to 
keep a war once begun between rival companies within the 
limits of the least danger, and the slaughtering which is 
now going on between agents and scalpers irvolves a_peril | 
for which cheap ticketsto Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
are no compensation. There are intimations already of 
breaks in the freight tariffs from the West. and of trouble- | 


some consequences to come, if the fierce competition in pas- | 9 


senger tickets continues. 

The state of things existing and threatened suggests cer- 
tain considerations on the general subject of railroad com 
tion. Wars of rates appear to be the inevitable result of un- 
restrained competition on through lines. There are, for in- 
stance, four great trunk lines between Chicago and New | 
York, with connections west to St. Louis, St. Paul, etc., and | 
connections east with Boston, Philadelpbia and Baltimore. 
Leave these lines to free competition and they will be | 


constantly trying to underbid each other, each 
with a view to increasing its own _ share of 
the traffic. This will result in wars of rates 


more or less frequent and attended with irregular losses and | 
occasional disasters, and will beget a constant uncertainty | 


turbing element in business. It is certainly for the interest 
of the public and of the railroad companies that these con- 


ti- | ¢ 


| 
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legal enforcement of stony eas made by the railroad com- 
panies themselves. When they enter into these agreements 
they have in view their mutual interests and advantages. 


, But the public has also a concern in the matter, and the 


authority of government should intervene not simply to 
ratify and enforce whatever the managers of the corpora- 
tions may agree to for their mutual security and profit. It 
should also have a voice in settling the terms of the agree- 
ment—if that*is to be the name of it-—in determining what 
tariffs are ‘‘ equitable and fair,” and in placing on a basis of 
continual justice and equity the relations of the competing 
lines to each other, and of the whole combination to the pub- 
lic. For this purpose the authority of the government and 


of the public should be embodied in a permanent commission , 


or tribunal with the necessary powers and functions. Of 
course the supervision of the rival trunk lines should be only 
a feature in a broader scheme for the regulation of all inter- 
_ commerce carried on’ by railroads.—New York Times, 
July 27. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Trial of a Freight-Train Brake. 

A trial was had on July 12 on the Central Railroad, of 
Georgia, near Savannah, of the freight-train brakes made 
by the American Brake Co., of St. uis. The train con- 
sisted of a locomotive and 12 cars, the engine and tender 
being equipped with the steam driver and tender brake, and 
10 of the freight cars with the automatic freight-car brake 
on one truck under each car. 

The following stops were made, as certified by a number 
of the officers of the Central and the Savannah, Florida & 
Western roads, who witnessed the trial : 


Speed, miles Time, sec- Distance, 
No. per hour. onds. yards. Grade. 
es ‘ 26 40 320 =6©Level. 
28% 40 2 Down grade. 
20 33 213 Level. 
30 37 253 < 
15 21 * 93 





The train, it is stated, was always under complete control 
of the engineer. Both wheels and brake-shoes under all the 
cars were new and not yet worn down to good bearings. 


A Very Narrow Escape. 


One of the narrowest epee from death perhaps on rec- 
ord was made on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad on 
Saturday. A girl named Mary Clevenstine, 15 years of age, 


living near Lorberry Junction, had been sent to Pinegrove 
members of the family who worked at the colliery of 
ller, Graeff & Co., for their pay. She made the trip to 
in both freight and passenger tariffs which would be a dis- | Pinegrove in safety and obtained the pays, which amounted 
to $160.29. This money she placed in a basket which al- 
ready contained a quantity of crockery. On the return trip 
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j made by Mr. John Welsh, one of the engineers who runs 4 
and 5 between Hornellsville and Susquehanna (on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western). On Sundey morning last Mr. 
Gib. Wallace, who is also an engineer on those trains, did 
some tall speeding. Gib. brought his train behind engine 94 
from Hornelisville to Elmira, 60 miles, in 75 minutes. Two 
stops were made, at Addison and Corning, consuming at 
least ten minutes, thus leaving the running time at 65 min- 
utes, which is about as near a mile a minute as the boys 
generally get.—Elmira Advertiser. 

On July 23 a special train with Drs. Hamilton and Agnew, 
the President’s consulting physicians, was started from Jer- 
sey City for Washington at 3:09 p.m. Between New York 
and Philadelphia some 15 minutes were lost in waiting for 
the track to be cleared, but West Philadelphia was reached 
at 4:51, the run of 89 miles having been made in 102 
minutes. From Philadelphia to Bay View, just outside 
Baltimore, a distance of 93 miles, the time was 112 minutes. 
The transfer from Bay View to the Baltimore & Potomac 
road consumed some minutes, but good time was made to 
Washington and the train reached the denot there at 7:51, 
just 4 hours and 42 minutes from Jersey City, an average 
of about 48%{ miles an hour. This includes the delay of 15 
minutes east of Philadelphia, a stop for water and slowing 
up over five long bridges between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, and the necessary slow time in transferring the train 
at Baltimore. It is, we believe, the fastest run on record 
between New York and Washington. 


A Plausible Fraud. 


To the shrewd observation of Mr. J. B. Mulliken, General 
Manager of the Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railroad, is due 
the credit of discovering a first-class pass fraud, and a repre- 
hensible dead-beat, whom railroad men all over the country 
should ‘‘lay for.” July 7 a well-dressed, lagen eg 
man, representing himself as Charles Lee, — to Mr. 
Mulliken for a trip pass over the road. He had a letter of in- 
troduction purporting to be from C. O. Russell, General Super- 
intendent of the Boston & Albany Railroad Company, and 
asking for a trip ry Mr. Mulliken told his secretary to make 
out the . and so the genial Mr. Austin did so. ‘‘ How 
long will you be gone?” he asked. ‘Oh, few days ; visit 
my folks,” said the handsome stranger carelessly. Mr. 
Austin made out the pass till the end of the month. 
The man took the paper, and left. But Mr. Mulliken th bt 
the writing did not look right : and besides, the printe 
letterhead of the letter bore the date of Springfield instead 
of Boston. So he wrote Mr. Russell and asked if the letter 
was genuine, and yesterday received a reply saying the 
letter was a forgery and the alleged Mr. Lee a fraud. 
fae is undoubtedly to get all the passes he can by ee 

letters, and then sell them toscalpers. He is of medium 


night 


it, wore a brown moustache, and has a slight cast in his 
eye.—Detroit Post and Tribune. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.— Busin«ss letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 











Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





OContributions.—Subscribers and others will material’y 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
tmportant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
oe annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
published 


THE ECCNOMY CF A FCUR-TRACK ROAD. 
Mr. Vanderbilt is reported as saying at Chicazo that 
any new railroal parallel to his wou'd be starvel to 
death by its inability to work as ch2ap, chiefly on ac- 
count of the four tracks cf the New York Central. 
This, of course, applies to only one of the four Vander- 
bilt roads—to the New York Central. The Lake Shore 
and the Michigan Central have not yet a double track 
throughout the length of their main lines, and the 
Canada Southern has but asingle track. But taking 
the New York Central itself, a great deal too much vir- 
tue is attributed to its four tracks, and always has been. 
An additional travk before it is needed is like one 
more horse than is needed on a farm, which stands 
eating its head off in the stable. Track, anfortunately, 
has to be maintained. The wear of rails is about in 
proportion to the loads passing over them; but the 
ties rot and the road-bed wastes by the weather 
whether there is any traffic or not. Of course, there 
comes a point when a track must be added fur econ- 
omy’s sake, but there is every reason to believe that 
this point had not been reached when the New York 
Central's four tracks were laid. When this step was 
determined upon the traffic of the road and the coun- 
try had been increasing rapidly year after year, and it 
seemed reasonable to count on the doubling of business 
every few years. But after the work was under way 
came the panic of 1873, and thenceforward for some 
time traffic was comparatively stationary. 

That the four tracks were not necessary is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that last year the Erie, with ap- 
proximately thesame length of road and main line, 
but lacking afew miles of a complete double track 
even, had 1,721,112,095 ton-miles of freight, which is 
more than the New York Central ever hud in a year 
before October, 1877. And the Erie’s expenses per ton 
per mile were 0.584 cent, against 0.541 reported on 
the New York Central. The Central, however, in- 
clu jes as expenses some items not so charged on other 
roads, and deducting for the chief of these, the aver- 
age expense per ton-mile was 0.502. Considering the 





easily be attributed to them alone ; and if it had had | 
four tracks, there can hardly be any doubt that its ex- | 
penses would have been heavier rather than lighter, on 
account of the Jarger maintenance expenses, besides 
which there would have been interest to pay on the 
cost of the two additional tracks. 

Again, the Pennsylvania Railroad on its ‘‘ Main Line 
and Branches,” which ere of nearly the same length as 
the New York Central system, has generally had about 
as much freight as the New York Central, sometimes 
more and sometimes less. Last year it had 2,298,000,- 
000 ton-miles, which except in the same year had 
never been equaled on the New York Central. 
Now it carried all this traffic, and generally without 
difficulty, always asking for more, on a double-track 
road, reinforced by only 80 miles of third and fourth 
track, in stretches where the road is most crowded, 
and of course with plenty of sidings, and at an aver- 
age expense of 0,474 cents per ton per mile. 

Again we note that not only is the New York Cen- 
tral’s reported expense of 0.541 more properly 0.502, 
but that differences in the method of dividing passenger 
and freight expenses may make this amount still less, 
or the Pennsylvania’s greater; still it is plain to see 
that a vast freight business may be done without 
treble or quadruple tracks at an expense so low that 
rot even the New York Central can afford to carry for 
less. 

The Lake Shore road itself has ligiter freight ex- 
penses per ton mile (0.435 cent) than the New York 
Central. It, however, has not nearly so large a traffic 
now. It has, however. a larger traffic than the New 
York Central had until within a very few years. 

We do not prove by this that all the New York Cen- 
tral’s traffic could be carried over the Pennsylvania or 
the Erie, as they stand now, as cheaply as over the 
Central’s four tracks. We did not set out to do that, 
but only to show that a line parallel to the New York 
Central would be able tocompete with it without 
heving four tracks. The Centra.’s tr:ffitc is compli- 





cated by avery large passenger traffic, much larger 


road will have anything like the passenger traffic of 
the other trunk lines, not {o say the 
Central, and with a double track and well-placed 
sidings such a road, without a doubt, could carry 
as much freight as the New York Central has. All the 


do not think of building third and fourth tracks. 


in course of time; for the sidings, which they lengther: 
from time to time, as traffic presses, will finally meet 
each other and become continuous tracks. The time 
would be greatly hastened, doubtless, if the passenger 
grew as fast as the freight traffic. As it is, it will 
probably be a long time before the New York Central 
has any four-track competitors; but all the same it wiil 
have plenty that will carry and that can afford to curry 
as cheaply as it does. 

But while it is doubtful whether transportation has 
been cheapened, even on the New York Central, by 
the use of four tracks instead of two, doubtless the 
running of trains has been made much simpler and 
considerably safer thereby. An enormous traffic and 
a vast mixed passenger and freight traffic can be got 
over a double-track road with very little delay; but it 
cannot be done without a great deal of skill and the 
constant use of it. A great deal more and a great 
deal better superintendence is required to doit. If 
you lack the steel you must use plenty of brains, and 
these of the best quality. 





The Origin of the Railrcad War, 

Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, on his visit to Chicago to 
see Maud S&S. trot, was interviewed by a reporter, and 
the report of this interview, which we copy elsewhere, 
will be found interesting reading. Mr. Vanderbilt is 
generally charged with the responsibility of the present 
war of rates. But he says in the interview, ‘‘ We 
didn’t break the rates. We are simply fol'owing the 
lead of other people.” 

If we go back to what we may call the predisposing 
cause of the railroad war, Mr. Vanderbilt is doubtless 
right. The cutting of rates in February, March and 
April was doubtless made chiefly by competitors of the 
Vanber'ilt roads, and at Jeast it resulted in great 
diversions of traffic from the New York Centre] Rail- 
road. But when the railroad war is spoken of there is 
generally meant the successive reductions of rates in 





May and early June,-which resulted on the -17th of 


than any other of the trunk lines has, and this gives it | 8° that they are not likely to 
a reason for separating the freight and passenger | 


tracks which none of them have. But no new parallel | Will not be paid. Y 
| ever, are sure to be carried through, unless we have a 


New York! financial panic, of which at present there is no sign. 





trunk lines have a rapidly-increasing traffic; the Penn- | 
sylvania and the Erie seem likely to have as much| 
within a few years as the New York Central has now;)| 
they make eager efforts to get more traffic, but they | Atl 
Tf 


traffic continues to grow they will doubtless have them! thing Zein : : 
| many others similarly situated should not be built. 


| Further, we regard it as a national misfortune that 
| such roads should be built; simply because they add 


grades of the Erie the difference is not more than could | June in the present quite stable but very low rates of 


15 cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New York. Now 
the Vanderbilt roads at this stage of the game are 
reported to have been the aggressive party; and 


it was they which refused to make any 
arrangement for settling the difficulties; 80 
that, while the Vanderbilt roads were not 


the first to cut the rates, it is probably true, neverthe- 
less, that but forthem the cutting of rates in the early 
spring would not have resulted in a railroad war in the 
summer. All the other roads, we understand, were 
willing to make a final settlement, dating back to 
cover a large part of the period of irregular rates, and 
leave all disputed questions to arbitration. The nego- 
tiations had and the failure to reach a peaceful conclu- 
sion led them to believe that Mr. Vanderbilt preferred 
thut the through traffic should be made unprofitable 
for some time; and they have since made all sorts of 
surmises as to what his object was. Some have been 
uncharitable enough to say that he wished to bear 
stocks; others, that he desired to discourage the con- 
struction of the many new parallel roads that are now 
planned or under way (which is a perfectly legitimate 
object if sought by legitimate means); again, it is sug- 
gested that he wished to show that such practices as 
those which diervted traffic frcm the New York Cen- 
tral Jast winter and spring cannot pass with impunity, 
but will resuit im great injury tc the aggressors. Doubt- 
less the aggressors are suffering greatly now (they 
never were traced, we believe), as is every one else; 
but the Vanderbilt roads, quite as much as any, proba- 
biy, because they carry as much asany: andthe policy 
of burning one’s hand in the fire for the sake of hold- 
ing one’s enemy’s hand there is not often followed. 

As to the effect of the present low rates on the con- 
struction of competing roads, it will depend greatly 
upon the condition of the several projects. All the 
lines planned claim that ‘‘all the money has been 
subscribed.” This, however, isa very different thing 
from having all the requisite capital on band. Sub- 
scriptions made, even when a percentage has been ad- 
vanced, are not always paid, and if the subscribers 
be a good 
very large part of them srurely 

Some of the projected lines, how- 


investment, a 


The New York, Lackawanna & Western is well ad- 
vanced; a great deal of work is done on the New 


| York, Ontario & Western (which is largely made up of 


road already built); a great amount of grading is done 
from Buffalo westward on a line parallel to the Lake 
Shore; the Erie’s Chicago connection, the Chicago & 
antic, has the capital all provided, we believe. 

Now, we have no doubt that it would be a good 
for the existing trunk lines if all these roads and 


at great cost to facilities already ample, and because 
their inevitable result will be to increase the cost of 
transportation, whatever it may be on the price. (And, 
by the way, we may say that the effect on the price is 
likely to be the prevention of a reduction of price that 
would otherwise follow the inciease of the through 
traffic.) 

Of course these considerations have no effect on the 
projectors of these roads. The only question for 
them to consider is whether the prospect for traftic 
and rates is such as to show that the profits of the pro- 
posed road will yield a good return on the capital in- 
vestedin it. That is as far as their duty extends. With 
‘** free trade” in railroads, such as now exists in this 
country (but not, unchecked, in any other country), 
the capitalist is justified in putting a railroad any- 
where that one can earn an income, without reference 
to its effect on other transportation lines or the aggre- 
gate cost of transportation to the country. 

A good deal might be said as to the ability of a new 
line to command traffic; but we shall content our- 
selves here with saying that it will require something 
more than a road from New York to Buffalo in order 
to secure such a through traffic as the New York Cen- 
tral and the Erienow have, and something morethan a 
road fr.m Buffalo to Chicagoto command a traffic like 
the Lake Shore’s great business. We have seen the Balti- 
more & Ohioseveral years ago build a road into Chicago, 
which has in no year, we believe, secured as much as 
8 per cent. of the Chicago rail shipments eastward, 
while the oldest of the Chicago roads has had more 
than 30 per cent. The Michigan Central and Great 
Western iine, between Chicago ard Buffalo, is dupli- 
cated almost by the new Chicago & Grand 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk: the Michigan 
Central carries 26 percent.,and the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk 10 per cent. of the Chicago rail shipments east- 








ward. For any road from Buffalo east to secure a 
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traffic comparable to that of the existing lines, it must 
have the close connections with all the traffic centres 
of the West which the existing roads have secured 
only by the expenditure of millions and the labor of a 
score of years—the Pennsylvania by the leasing of 
several thousands of miles of Western railroads. 

But we set out only to see whether the making of 
through rates unprofitable this season is likely to 
prevent the construction of competing lines. And 
we find that for several of the projects it is 
probably too late, but that it will probably pre- 
vent the starting of any more for the present. 

This suggests, however, that the existing railroads 
and the country will always be threatened by the 
multiplication of unnecessary competing lines wnless 
the profit on through traffic is kept very small. It was 
the large profits on through traflic last year, the con- 
viction that by the pooling arrangements through 
traffic would be always kept profitable thereafter, in 
conjunction with the general improvement of business, 
that started all these new lines as competitors for 
through traffic. So long as this business was worth 
nothing, of course no one would spend money in order 
to get a share of it. 

Now the railroads that carry this traftic have to steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis. On the one hand, one 
of the greatest and best founded complaints against 
the railroads is the great difference between through 
and local rates. When the through rates are as low 


as at present this difference is truly immense. Econ- 
omically it is in every way desirable that 
this difference should not be so great. (It 


must inevitably be considerable.) The competition 
of the water routes is such that it is next to im- 
possible under any circumstances to get more than a 
reasonable profit on it. On this account it is desira- 
bie that the through rates should be kept up generally 
as high as possible, and the local rates reduced as the 
growth of traffic and profits permits, thus encouraging 
the growth of industries on the through lines, which 
will furnish a traffic that cannot be diverted. 

On the other hand, if the through traffic is made 
anything like as profitable as the local, permanently, 
we are sure to have new lines built simply forthe sake 
of getting a share of it. 

The only conclusion possible seems to be to keep the 
through rates so low that no new road can get any- 
thing like full support from any share of it that it is 
possible to get. 

Thus all forces, the competition of water rates, the 
low value of the staples carried great distances from the 
West, and the possible intervention of new through 
railroad lines, join to compel low through rates and to 
make a great ditference between these and the locel 
rates. One single season of very profitable throagh 
traftic, following after a long series of years when it 
was unprofitable, and not nearly making up for the 
losses of those years, has hatched a whole brood of 
new competing companies, sorae of which are 
likely to survive and to scratch vigorously for 
support among the grown flock. Doubtless these have 
been very greatly encouraged by the unparalleled 
ease of the money market, the demand for railroad 
securities, and the disposition to take risks in new 
enterprises ; but these would have fourd other outlets 
if the through traffic had not been been very profitable 
last year. 





Abolishing Tolls on the Erie Canal. 


Last week the Senate of New York very unexpect- 
edly reconsidered for a second time and passed a reso- 
lution providing for an amendment to the constitution 
abolishing all tolls on the Erie Canal. This resolution 
soon after was passed by the Assembly, and now will 
have to be acted upon by both houses of the next 
Legislature and submitted to the people before the 
amendment can become a part of the constitution. 
But as it was only recently rejected by the Senate, and 
vow is passed by a vote of 18 to 12, its passage may 
have some significance, even though it should go no 
further. It had gained favor in the Senate, it is said, 
by the deadly effect of the present low rail rates on the 
canal-boat interest. By the constitution, as it stands, 
the state is prohibited from expending on the 
canals for expenses, repairs and improvements more 
than the amount of tolls received on it during the pre- 
vious year. Thus, if for any reason, such as disaster 
to the canal, closing it for a prolonged period (unlikely, 
but possible), or competition by the railroads making 
it impossible for the boats to pay. expenses for the 


whole or most of the season, the tolls should not be! R 


sufficient to pay for putting the canal in order for the 
next season’s business and making repairs that became 
necessary then, it wou!d have to be closed forthwith. 
That is, a single exceptionally unfavorable year may 
close the canal during a year when there would be 


certainly a very unwise policy. The time may 
come when it will be proper to close the 
canal; but this should not be determined by the re- 
sults of any one season; and the Legislature should 
not be forbidden to make improvements that will cer- 
tainly be profitable, because they require a yearly 
expenditure greater, even several times greater, than 
the receipts of the previous year. The constitutional 
provision was adopted, apparently, because it had been 
common to waste large sums on the canal, for the 
benefit, doubtless, of contractors who contributed 
liberally to pay the expenses of running the political 
machine, which is a restriction very likely merited by 
the character of the stare legislatures ; but a trans- 
portation route cannot always be maintained under 
such restrictions. 


But the change from this to a_ policy of 
absolutely free tolls is as great an abuse 
as the present restriction of expenditures. It is cer- 


tainly enough that canal transportation should be freed 
from the burden of paying interest on the cost of the 
work. If the time ever comes when the traffic will 
leave the canal if it is required to pay the expense of 
maintenance—not in any one year but for successive 
years—then certainly it will be because the canal is 
useless to the community and ought to be closed. To 
keep it open would be equivalent to paying a subsidy 
of a million of dollars or so to prevent traffic from tak- 
ing cheaper routes—down the St. Lawrence, over the 
railroads, or down the Mississippi. That the people of 
the state of New York will pay such a_ sub- 
sidy with their eyes open is in the last 
degree improbable. If they do, Canada will be justi- 
fied in taking the tolls off its canals, and Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland in paying a subsidy outright on 
all grain shipped to their seaports, and so on, 

The canal interest has a right to complain of the 
competition of the railroads, when it is exercised 
temporarily, as it always is when it reduces canal 
shipments greatly, though this competition is not 
aimed at that interest, for the same reason that ship- 
pers have a right to complain of the great and sudden 
fluctuation in rates made in such competitive contests 
as we have now. Of permanent and rational com- 
petition it has no right to complam, though at some 
time such competition may really ‘‘ dry up the canal.” 
If current rates shall be made permanent under 
similar circumstances of cost and amount of 
traffic, then the carriers by canal must take 
the consequences and bear them as best they may, 
and have no right to ask fora contribution from the 
public purse in the form of freedom from the tolls re- 
quired to maintain the canals. But such a railroad 
policy as we are having this summer is certainly well 
calculated to gain them such a subsidy, and if the rail- 
roads sometime find that they have to compete against 
boats which have the expenses of maintaining their 
route as well as the interest on its cost paid by the 
tax-payers, the largest of whom are the railroads 
themselves, they will have themselves to thank. 





Exports of Breadstuffs for the Fiscal Year. 


The United States Bureau of Statistics has just reported 
the exports of breadstuffs from the whole country for the 
fiscal year ending with June. This is not very far different 
from the crop-year for all small grains; but the corn ex- 
ported for the second half of this year will also be of the 
crop of 1880 almost entirely. 

Tn view of the interest taken in the prospects for exports 





report, which differs from most others published by includ- 
ing exports from the Pacific ports, while on the other hand 
it of course omits Montreal exports, which are included in 
most other reports, and which actually affect the grain busi- 
ness of the whole country this side of the Rocky Mountains 
much more than all the Pacific exports, large as they are. 
The latter, indeed, affect the transportation and farming in- 
terests of the rest of the country nearly the same as Rus- 
sian or Australian exports. That is, they are only felt 
by their competition. 


grain are those of wheat and corn. 
year and last will show on what basis this statement stands. 


of 41¢ bushels of wheat and 4 of’ corn to one barrel: 


Grain Exports Years Ending June 30, 1880 and 1881. 














from this season’s crop, it will be interesting to examine this | 


We have often said that the only important exports of 
The following state- 
ment of the amounts of each kind of grain exported this 


In it flour and corn meal are reduced to bushels on the basis 





Thus, when following the course of the exports, it is suffi 
cient when we include wheat and corn and their products, 

It will be seen that the total exports decreased 12,000,000 
bushels, or 4 per cent. On the theory that we export cll 
our surplus, this is illogical. As we showed last week, the 
crop of 1880 was 10,000,000 bushels greater that of 1879. 
We should, therefore, have exported more, and not less 
The fact that foreign demand, as well as our supply, has an 
influence on exports is sufficient explanation. 

We had, itis quite certain, some 30,000,000 bushels of 
wheat more‘by the harvest of 1880 than by that of 1879; but 
we exported, it appears, but 5,500,000 bushels more. A sur- 
plus of 20,000,000 bushels left in California alone this year 
will explain. Besides the average yearly increase of popu- 
lation in this country now requires something like 7,000,000 
bushels additional yearly, and the extension of wheat cul- 
ture requires increasing amounts for seed. An increase of 2 
per cent. in the area sown probably requires 1,000,000 
bushels. 

The decrease in corn exports has been wholly in the first 
half of this year, the exports from the crop of 1879 (lasting 
through the calendar year 1880) baving been extraordinarily 
large. Large as these exports are, they are only about 6 per 
cent. of the country’s corn production. 

The report now published does not give the quantities ex- 
ported from each port for the year; but it does give the 
values. The aguregate of the value of breadstuffs exported 
was $265,561,328 the last year, against $282,132,618 the 
year before—a decrease of 5.8 per cent. Two-thirds of tke 
decrease occurred in the first haif of this calendar year- 
There was (for the year) a decrease of $13,400,000 in wheat 
and flour, and of $2,300,000 in corn and meal. 

The average values reported for the different articles is as 
follows (flour and meal per barrel; the grains per bushel): 


Wheat. Flour. Cor u. Corn Meal. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

TSEL. a | 12 $5. 67 0.55 $2.92 0.98 0.62 0.46% 
1880... 1.24% 5.87 0.54 2.80 0.81 0.69 0.4034 
Tae decline in th> prics of wheat and flour may seem 
trifling, but that in wheat is nearly double the present 


atrociously low price of carrying from Chicago to New 
York, and amounted on the year's ¢xports to %1%,- 
700,000; while the lower value cf flour amounted 
to $1,575,000 more. One reason why the averave 
value of wheat is so low is that an unusually large 
proportion of it was shipped from San Francisco, 
from which ocean freights were often 45 cents a bushel, 
making the price of wheat there much lower of course than 
at New York, whence the ocean freight was often ten cents 
a bushel or less, and once as low as two cents. . In June the 
report shows an average value of 81% cents at San Fran- 
cisco, against $1 26 at New York and $1.2014 at New Or- 


leans. The latter difference is noteworthy as indicating 
the probabie difference in the cost of exporting; 
and in this connection we will cite the 
values of corn: 561, cents at New Orleans 


and 59! at New York—a very small difference, considering 
that sail vessels must be towed the long distance from New 
Orleans to the Gulf, and then have to sail about 1,400 miles 
further than the distance from New York. 

As the values of the breadstuffs are some clue to the quan- 
tities exported from the several po ts, we give below the 
percentages of the total exported from each the last two 
fiscal years : 











1880. 

New York 46.8 
Baltimore........... f 19.9 
Philadelphia. J 10.1 
San _— . 8.3 
DMPK ehe Rid e6asbeewsesnscuewaneeses’ 5 5.1 

| New Orleans bia O60 95HSd 2090050000608 090000000 3 3.3 
0 | RSE ere ‘ 1.5 1.6 
| SAID s v0:50300.0000sassc0n0 ssascccsgnceesenceee 1.5 1.2 
| Willamette (Portland, Or.)..................06 11 1.4 
PE EDS 563 5000006 0s0e00ss0K60 1400 0.9 0.2° 
PETE a csccccccsss + srcscoveccsscsescens 0.7 0.6 
| Eh Sakae ee Gap c'een ye bs ai 0.5 0.5 
Gh, 66 cecxbagik used seeeeeesbaw ke 0.5 0.4 
in cocesaueeanecdeh-sdndaneeneewomeen 0.2 05 
EN aa chitnnnkanGhesapean > cba 0.1 0.1 
SO ee 10 0 100.0 


Really there is surprisingly little change in the distrjbu- 
tion of the exports. The largest gain, at New Orleans, is 
only 2 per cent. of the whole, and the largest loss, at Phila- 
delphia, only 144 per cent., New Orleans having 5.8 per 
cent. of the whole; but most of this must have bean made 
in the last half of the fiscal year, and it is significant for 
what it promises inthe future. It is already more than 
Boston's percentage the year before. 


The Late William S. Hudson. 


The announcement of the death of Mr. Wm. 8S. Hudson 
will be received with sorrow by many railroad men througb- 
out the country, and will be felt as a personal loss by the 
old Rogers men who are scattered about the United States 
in various positions. For some time past Mr. Hudson’s 
health has been failing, and for nearly a year he has been 
unable to attend to business, and at times has been a great 
sufferer, but he retained almost to the end an active inter- 
est in his profession. He died quietly at his residence at 





us awe 1d880-81 1 as 1870-80. ine, orPec. Pc. et a beautiful suburb of Paterson, on the night of 
MP ocak. ocesssu 5 52,5 . 3,085,512 2.0) July 20, aged 72 years. 

wreur 15,495,173 26,788,054 L 8, 087,119 8 Mr. Hudson was one of the pioneers of the locomotive and 

Total wheat. Sty 886,943 179.325,336 I. 5,561,607 3.1! was closely identified with its growth and progress all of bis 

: - 01-250:080 ay fey e 4 r “Sue one mae ee ‘a was ae near een At of Derby, England, 

- — in and at an early age began to learn the trade of en- 

on <ecaeneahenpeis OF foe eee ee trtt D. ba ryt 03 | gineer and machinist, serving part of his apprenticeship 

oe See 884,912 1,126,915 D. 241.103 = 4] |under George Stephenson. In 1833, when 24 years 

Oats. 716,890 D. 352,640 49.7 10.7 | of age, he came to this country and for a time 

eee 281,044,052 293,172,822 D. 12,128,770 “41 , found work in the engine-room and machine shop 

Thus wheat and flour last year made up 65.8 per cent. of “attached to the Auburn state prison in New 


but 1.1 per cent. for all other grains, which, however, 





xo doubt of a very profitable business. This is 


formed 1.6 per cent. of the exports of the previous year. 


the whole, and corn and corn meal 33.1 per cent., leaving York. He soon left that place, however, and engaged as a 


locomotive engineer on the old Rochester & Auburn road, 
| now part of the New York Central. Subsequently be ran 
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on the Attica & Buffalo road and was made Master Mechanic 
of the road, which he left in 1852 to become Superintendent 
of the locomotive works of Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor 
at Paterson. In 1856 these works were incorporated as the 
Rogers Locomotive & Machine Works; and Mr. Hudson was 
made Mechanical Engineer and Superintendent, a position 
which he held until his death. 

Coming tothe Rogers Works to succeed their founder, 
Mr. Thomas Rogers, in active superintendence, Mr. Hudson 
was for nearly 30 years the mechanical head of the concern 
and he has made the Rogers engine what it is to-day and 
has given the works their present standing. Always a man 
of active and practical mind, he origjnated many improve- 
ments which are now in constant use, and was able to secure 
their introduction and trial at once as probably few 
other men could have done, His whole time was 
not given to the study of improvements by any means ; 
he was a very careful and watchful superintendent, and 
few things about the shops escaped his eye. He knew 
everything that was going on, and while he was generally 
well liked by his subordinates, he had no mercy for the man 
who tried to slight his work or pass off a half-finished job. 
He took much interest in his men, had always a kindly and 
helpful word for them, and to him many men owe their first 
advancement and start in life. Quick to detect talent and 
industry, he was always ready to helpa young man who 
showed a desire to improve, and he gave valuable assistance to 
many. Hedid not like change among his men as long as 
they worked well, and few shops have more old men in them 
than the Rogers Works, where many have been steadily em- 
ployed for 20 and even 30 years. 

As old age came on, Mr. Hudson grew naturally more con- 
servative, but he did not lose his desire to improve the loco- 
motives he built, or his keen interest in any device which 
promised to be of practical value. Indeed, the sharpest 
criticism that has ever been made upon him was that he had 
very little “taste,” that is, very little sense of the beauty of 
form and proportion. He looked entirely to practic al re- 
sults and was rather inclined to resent any change in the 
merely ornamental tittings of the locomotive as a waste of 
time over sometbing of very little importance. 

The locomotive was Mr. Hudson’s life work, and he was 
thoroughly absorbed in it. He gave his whole time to his 
business, and had very little for outside work. He wasa 
Mason in high standing, but never took any prominent 
public part. His political convictions were strong, and he 
was attached to his party, but always refused to run for 
any public office, though several times asked to do so. 

Mr. Hudson married before coming to this country and his 
wife survives him. He had one son and three daughters, 
but only one daughter is now living. His son was for a time 
with him, but died several years ago, and his loss was se- 
verely felt by the father. 

Mr. Hudson was long in receipt of a considerable income 
from the works and accumulated a competence. He was a 
liberal man and spent a good deal of money in charity, but 
in a very quiet way. Some of his improvements in the loco- 
motive were patented and brought him considerable money, 
but many minor inventions he took no patents for. 

His death takes awy the last or almost the last of the 
older generation of locomotive men. At the Rogers Works 
he will long be missed, although he has trained up more than 
one man who should be competent to take his place. 








Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings and Profits. 





Toe June earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad (on alj 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie) were 18.6 per cent. larger 
this year than last, in spite of the fact that for two weeks of 
the month (though for lines so far east probably traffic was 
affected but ten days) the through east-bound freight rates 
were but about haif as great as last year. The increase in 
expenses was less than 5 per cent., and there is left the great 
increase of 47 per cent. in net earnings, amounting to $476,- 
296, which of itself: is enough to pay %s of 1 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company—that is, the whole of the 8 per 
cent. dividend due to one month. On the lines west of Pitts_ 
burgh and Erie, however, the increase over last year in the 
profits over expenses and liabilities decreased during June 
from $387,953 at the beginning of the month to $284,676 at 
its end. A much larger proportion of the traffic of these 
western leased lines is affected by the low through rates. 

The gross earnings, expenses and net earnings in June of 
the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie have been for the last 
nine years: 


Gross Net 
Year. earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
i: .. «$3,527,427 2,845,562 $68 1.865 
Seer 3,198,989 2,150,146 1,048,843 
eee 2,966,345 2,001,749 964,596 
RRP ots RS Ra 2,940,192 1,959,180 981,012 
BOOP Pree ee 2,446.176 1,612,828 833,348 
sf, SO 1,475.867 904,333 
ERE Pee Eo, 2,390,809 1,789,815 600,994 
|, ST eT 2,209,228 1,012,247 
| eee 3,807,436 2,318,893 1,488,543 


The gross earnings, though much larger than in any pre- 
vious June, were a little smaller than in May and March 
this year, and in Octobe: last year; with these exceptions 
they have not been equaled since October, 1876, when the 
enormous Centennial travel made them more than four mil- 
lions, There was, however, so large an increase of expenses 
over previous months of this year that the profits do not 
make so good a showing. The net earnings, though so much 
larger than any other June, were $200,000 (12 per cent.) less 
than in May of this year, and smaller than in March and 
April also. Last year there was a sudden falling-off of net 
earnings in June, when they were $464,000, or 31 per cent. 
‘ess than in May, and were the smallest of the whole 
year. Compared with May, the falling-off was much greater 


in gross than in net earnings both years; This can be ae- 





counted for this year by the low rates in the last two weeks 
of the month. These, especially at first, increased traffic 
enough to make the gross earnings nearly what they were 
last year from the same kind of traffic, but the larger traffic 
has also increased expenses, and profits are reduced. The 
effect of very low east-bound rates can be seen better by 
the reports for 1879, when the rates were lower in June 
than at any other time in the history of railroads. The 
Pennsylvania then had smaller net earnings than in any 
other June, and 40 per cent. less than in the previous month 
of May. Its average monthly net earnings that year were 
$1,186,462, while in June they were but $600,994. 

For the half-year ending with June the gross and net 
earnings and expenses for five successive years have been: 


Gross Net 
Year Earnings Expenses. earnings. 
| Soa eee $14,336,396 $9,606,977 $4,729,419 
eee 14,451,938 9,106,040 5,345,898 
SD chpandenncu Aaah cere 15,414,058 9,568,403 5,845,655 
1880. 19,434,071 11,339,662 8,094,409 
era 21,553,839 12,556,685 8,997,154 


Compared with the firsthalf of 1880 there is an increase 
of $2,119,768, or 10% per cent., in gross earnings; of 
$1,217,023, or 1084 per cent., in expenses, and of $902,745, 
or 11% per cent., in net earnings. Besides this gain in net 
earnings there has been an increase of $284,676 in the 
surplus of the earnings of the lines west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie over their expenses and liabilities, which makes a gain 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company of $1,187,421 in 
profits, which is equivalent to about 1.7 per cent. on the 
stock outstanding before the recent increase, which increase 
represents the stock of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore stock purchased. 

We geta very inadequate idea of the growth of business 
of this company by comparing it with 1880, however. We 
see from the table that the increase in gross and net earnings 
has been continuous since 1877, and since that year gross 
earnings have increased 50 per cent. and net earnings 90 per 
cerit.; and going back only to 1879, we find an increase of 
40 per cent. in gross and of 54 per cent. in net earnings, the 
increase in the latter for the half-year being sufficient for a 
dividend of 41¢ per cent. 

The effect of the low freight rates will first be fully felt in 
July, when, too, the low passenger rates will affect earnings 
for more than half of the month. Low passenger rates for 
the first few weeks, however, are largely neutralized by in- 
creased travel, and expenses do not increase in proportion, 
so long as the traffic can be handled without additional 
trains. Taking all its lines together, the Pennsylvania has 
more through traffic than any other company. 

Last year beginning with July the traffic of this road and 
the Baltimore & Ohio, as of many other roads, was materi- 
ally increased by the movement of the enormous winter 
wheat crop grown on the lines west of Pittsburgh, which 
was harvested and marketed unusually early. This year 
the crop is much lighter, it was harvested later, and the de- 
mand is so much less pressing that it is not likely to be mar- 
keted freely before August, and this of itself, without refer- 
ence to the lower rates, may be expected to reduce the earn- 








The war over passenger rates continues, with great inter. 
est to the public, which is refreshed nearly every day by a 
new cut of half a dollar or a dollar. Why this method of 
cutting off the dog’s tail an inch at a time is practiced it is 
hard to see. One good cut near the root, say to a dollar 
from New York to Chicago, would effect the object (if there 
is any) quicker, and lessen the agony. At this writing the 
railroads charge $7 at their Broadway offices, and the 
scalpers half a dollar less. 1t seems not generally understood 
how the scalpers can underbid all the railroad companies, 
when two of them (it is understood) give them no rebates. 
But they do a iarge business in tickets to intermediate points. 
The passenger to Buffalo or Pittsburgh or Cleveland is 
provided with a coupon from a through ticket to Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, and the other part is sent on 
to scalpers at the passenger’s destination and there sold to a 
passenger going farther west. It takes lively work to do 
this, as the limited through tickets sold give but a few hours 
margin. Latterly somé of the roads have introduced a con- 
tinuous through rebate ticket. The passenger signs this 
when he buys it; pays the full rate, and is given a rebate of 
the difference between the full and the reduced rate at his 
destination on signing the ticket. The clerk at the other 
end compares this with the signature written on starting to 
see that they are by the same hand, and only the origi- 
nal buyer can collect the rebate. This is expected to pre- 
vent such scalping operations as we have just described. 

Boston has begun a little war on its own account, but in- 
tended doubtless to force the fighting snd put an end to the 
struggle at the earliest possible moment. Boston, by the 
direct lines, has a rate one dollar higher than the New York 
rate to Chicago; but the Grand Trunk is allowed to charge 
two dollars less than the other roads. Its road being much 
the longest, it makes less profit at regular rates and greater 
losses at the low rates than the other roads. When the frate 
from New York was $9 and the other Boston roads were 
making it $10, the Grand Trunk instead of making it $8 pre- 
ferred $5 as a handy sum less likely to require change and 
more likely to make the roads that have a heavy passenger 
traffic get tired of the business. This, so far, has not been 
followed at New York; but there are signs that there may 
be a considerable further reduction soon. 

The lower rates attract a large traffic at a season when it 
is usually very light. It will be found, however, that many 
of these travelers are merely anticipating the time of their 
journeys, and if rates are restored soon the travel then will 
doubtless be much lighter than it would have been bad there 





— 


been no period of low rates. It will be as in the years before 
and after the Centennial. All over the country people post- 
poned or anticipated journeys in order to make them during 
the Exhibition, and in 1877 there was the most woful ac- 
count of thin traffic we have ever had. 

In course of the reductions, the emigrant rates soon be- 
came lower than the first-class rate. There was no. diffi- 
culty about emigrant traffic (which this year has been di- 
vided in definite proportions among the several roads); but 
there is nothing to prevent an emigrant from traveling 
first-class if he is willing to pay the fare, and he would cer- 
tainly prefer to pay $8 for a seat ina comfortable first-class 
carina fast train rather than give $14 for carriage ina 
not very comfortable (and sometimes very uncomfortable) 
emigrant car-on a slow train. So about a week ago the 
emigrant rate was reduced, and has since been kept about 
on a level with the first-class rate. 

All this is making a conspicuous hole in the profits from 
passenger business. The rate in the other direction is re- 
ported to be generally $15 from Chicago to New York, or 
five dollars less than the regular rate—quite extortionate 
compared with the west-bound rate. The latter is now about 
8{ cent per mile. To intermediate competing points the re- 
duction is not so great, but it is considerable on a very large 
proportion of the passenger traffic as far west as the Missis- 
sippi. 


Immigration and Railroad Extension. 





Immigration for the last fiscal year is reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics in a circular in which it is compared 
with the immigration of previous years. The total number 
arriving during the last fiscal year (ending June 30) was 
660,239, against 457,257 the previous year, and 177,826 in 
the year 1878-79. 

There have been two periods of heavy immigration before, 
one following the Irish famine, and lasting about eight 
years, reaching a maximum of 427,833 in 1854 (equal to 17 
per cent. increase of our population at that time), and fall- 
ing off immediately thereafter, becoming smallest in the 
first two years of the war: the second began at the close of 
the war, reaching a maximum of 459,802 in 1872-73, 
which was an addition of 1.13 per cent. to the population. 
In the 914 years ending with June, 1874, the average num- 
ber of immigrants yearly was 340,000. From that time 
immigration felt off rapidly, and reached a minimum of 
138,469 in 1877-78. 

The vast and unparalleled number of 660,239 immigrants in 
the year just closed is equal to 1.316 per cent. of the popu- 
lation as enumerated just at the beginning of the year. 

The natural increase of the population may be about 21 
per cent. yearly, and this would give for the first year since 
the census an addition of 1,112,000 by births in excess of 
deaths and 660,000 by immigration, or 1,772,000 in all, 
bringing up the population on the Ist of July to very nearly 
52,000,000. On account of this exceptionally heavy immi- 
gration the rate of increase is much above the average. 

By far the larger number of the immigrants arrive at 
New York—last year 400,871 out of a total of 660,239, or 
60% per cent., against 5S1¢ per cent. the year before. Few 
would guess the port next in importance ; it is Port Huron, 
whence the passengers by the Grand Trunk cross the border, 
these passengers being for the most part not Europeans but 
Canadians, who have been leaving their country at an 
alarming rate recently. 

Last year no less than 111,170 immigrants were credited 
to ‘‘ Huron” (the custom-house district, being really Fort 
Gratiot, at the-crossing, two or three miles abuve Port 
Huron). The year before there were 94,375. 

The other ports with a considerable immigration last year - 
are Boston (41,018), Baltimore (40,017), and Philadelphia 
(34,865)—these three together not having one-third as many 
as New York and not one-fifth of the whole number. 

In this year of exceptionally rapid growth, one mile of 
new railroad was built for every 240 added to the popu- 
lation, and the number of persons per mile of railroad in 
the country was reduced from 566 te 541.- Were 
we to continue to build railroads at the same rate 
throughout the decade—that is, the same amount, not 


the sam3 percentage of the . total,; which would 
make a_ vastly greater amount—we would have ‘in 
1890 just about 400 people per mile of’ railroad, 


Europe having now about 3,300, and Great Britain about 
2,000. To pay average gross earnings per mile as large as 
last year ($7,807) on such a system would require an expen- 
diture of $18.26 for railroad transportation per inhabitant, 
against $12.27 last year for the 84,225 miles of railroad re- 
porting earnings, of which there was one mile to 596 inhab- 
itants. 

To keep up with our present rate of increase in railroad 
mileage-we should require an increase of fully 4,300,000 in 
population, instead of 1,750,000. 











The Late W. Milnor Roberts. 


Col. W. Milnor Roberts, long recognized as one of the 
leading civil engineers of Aterica, died in Rio Janeiro, Bra- 
sil, July 14, of typhoid fever. At the time of his death he 
was Chief Engineer of the Public Works of Brazil. Col. 
Roberts was born in Philadelphia Feb. 12, 1810, and at the 
age of 15 began his work as a chainman on the Union Canal, 
of which Canvass White was Chief Eagineer, and Sylvester 
Welch, Locating Engineer. At 18 years of age he was ap- 
pointed Engineer in. charge of the most  diffi- 
cuit division of the Lehigh Canal, from Mauch 
Chunk down, 16 miles. His next employment was as Prin- 
cipal Assistant Engineer of the old Philadelphia & Columbia 
Railroad, and he made surveys of the Portage Railroad 
across the Alleghenies: After the completion of the Portage 
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road and the state canal to Pittsburgh, Col. Roberts was 
chosen Engineer of the Monongahela Navigation Company, 
and the original surveys and works of that company were 
made under his direction and supervision. During the ad- 
ministration of Governor Porter, he was apppointed Engi- 
neer on the Erie Extension of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, succeeding Dr. Whippoo, of Beaver County. 
The canal from New Castle to Erie was completed 
under Col. Roberts’ supervision. He was also in charge of 
the engineering department of the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, and not long after Chief Engineer of the Sunbury & 
Erie, now Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. His next impor- 
tant work was on the Allegheny Valley Railroad, of which 
he was Chief Engineer, and the surveys of which were made 
under his direction. He severed his connection with the 
company after the road had been built as far as Kittanning. 
Afterward Col. Roberts took charge of the surveys in con- 
nection with the construction of the Ohio & 
Mississippi Railroad, and then the Iron Mountain road, 
in Missouri. About this time he was appointed 
by the government Chief Engineer of matters per- 
taining to the improvement of the Ohio River. In this ca- 
pacity he made some important reports concerning his labors 
and observations, and in the improvement of the river com- 
mitted himself to the use of locks and dams such as are now 


proposed. About 25 years ago he went to Brazil and was | J 


for some time engaged in railroad work there. He was con- 
uected at a later period with other important enterprises 
and was Chief Engineer of the Northern Pacific, Associate 
Chief Engineer of the St: Louis Bridge and an active mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Jetty Commission. In 1879, at the urgent 
request of the Emperor Dom Pedro, Col. Roberts returned 
to Brazil. He was then President of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, of which he had long 
been an active member. Col. Roberts was twice maried and 
leaves three sons (two of whom are engineers) and four 
daughters. His wife and three daughters were with him in 
Brazil. He was a man of untiring industry, of singular up- 





rightness and integrity, and of a genial and kindly but | 
somewhat retiring and modest disposition. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on uew railroads as follows : 

Eastern.—The Chelsea Beach Branch is completed trom | 
Vak Island, Mass., by Chelsea Beach back to the main line 
at Saugus River, 2 miles. 

Chicago & Northwestern,—Track laid on the James River 
Branch from Huron, Dak., northward 28 miles, 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—The Eastern 
Division, Republican Valley line is completed by laying 
track from Endicott, Neb., east to near Wymore, 11 miles, 

Meadville.—The first track is laid from Linesville, Pa., 
eastward to Burchard’s Mill, 11 miles. 

This is a total of 52 miles of new railroad, making 2,615 
iniles this year, against 2,424 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 1,122 miles in 1879, 900 miles in 
1878, 751 miles in 1877, 1,010 miles in 1876, 538 miles in 
1875, 839 miles in 1874, 1,872 miles in 1878 and 3,237 miles 
in 1872. The construction of this year has not yet reached 
that of 1872, 








Ra IMPORTATIONS into this country have been very large 
of late months, and for the first half of the year the exports 
from Great Britain to this country were 157,831 tons this 
year, against 126,578 in 1880, and 7,730 in 1879. Thecon- 
trast of this year with 1879, when we took only one-twenti- 
eth as many rails from Great Britain, istruly amazing. The 
total exports this year were sufficient to lay 1,793 miles of 
track with 56-lb. rails. This year nearly 60 per cent. of the 
whole are steel; last year little more than half were steel 
rails. 

The exports to the United States in successive months have 
been: 











———— 1881 1 men 

Steel. Iron. Total. Steel. Iron. Total. 
January ..... 1,705 5,663 7,368 7,350 7,941 15,291 
February..... “a 10,419 14,799 6,162 6,608 12,770 
March........ 14,891 10.829 25,720 4,010 10,518 14,528 
OS aaa 28,0 10,352 38,402 7,075 13,727 + 
May. ....22,638}] 17,206 39,844 22,968 6,305 29,273 
June..........21,082 10,616 31,698 16,342 17,572 33,914 
Six months..92,746 65,085 157,831 63,907 62,671 126,578 


If we look at the columns for the total montbly exports in 
this table, we will see that the large shipments which began 
in April last year continued, with some increase every{month, 
throughout the half year. On the other hand, this year the 
exports in June show a considerable reduction (20 per cent.) 
from those in May. This may be accidental and temporary, 
but the indications so far are that the domestic supply will 
not permit imports ata greater rate than we have had 
already this year. For the'past four months this average 
rate has been 33,916 tons monthly. If kept up at this rate 
till the end of this year, this will give us a supply of foreign 
rails amounting to 363,000 tons for the year, which will 
suffice for 4,125 miles of 56-Ib. track. This probably will 
not be more than half as much as the new road that will be 
built this year. But last year the requirements for 
repairs and renewals of old road were nearly 
three times this amount. In 1880 the imports 
were very nearly 250,000 tons, or enough for 2,940 
miles of new track. The increase thus (on the supposition 
that imports keep up to the average of the past four months) 
will only suffice to lay 1,185 miles of new track. 

Of the total exports of Great Britain for the first half of 
this year we have taken seven-eighths of the iron and more 
than one-third of the steel rails—46 per cent. of its total rail 
exports. These exports have doubled since 1879, but nine- 
tenths of the whole increase is in the exports to the United 


| larger than in any previous year. 
| shipments come from the lake vessels may be judged by the 








States. The only other important customers for British 
rails now are the British colonies, which, in the aggregate, 
took 105,000 tons against our 157,000 in the last half year. 
In the aggregate, aside from the United States, other coun- 
tries took less than in 1880, and but 20,000 tons more than 
in 1879. The revival in railroad construction in the coun- 
tries supplied by Great Britain, therefore, has appeared in 
the United States alone. And Great Britain usually does 
supply the rails for all European countries except Belgium, 
France and Germany, and the rest of the world except the 
United States, It will directly have large quantities to send 
to Mexico; but hitherto that country has been so unimpor- 
tant a customer that it has not been reported separately, but 
classed with the “other countries,” which, in the first half 
of this year, took 32,650 tons. ; 








CuicaGo RaiL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD are reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade as 44,971 tons in the week end- 
ing July 23, against 50,832 the previous week, 44,371 for 
the week ending July 9, 55,864 for the week ending July 2, 
and 72,989 for the week ending June 25—the first 
of the 15-cent rate. These shipments, as we have explained, 
always fall short of the actual shipments. For the weeks 
named they compare as follows : 





By Board 
Week anne .¥ report. Sinesenes. 
une J 2, 67 
July 2. 67,953 y 12,089 
a * . 56,167 44,371 11,796 
Beas __ . 62.638 50,832 11,806 
OY i kesashthedis <ancecersvawaee *52,C00 GESTE cc cccce 
* Approximate. . 


Thus, the differences have varied from 12 to 26 per cent. 
of the amounts reported by the Board of Trade. 

For the week ending July 16 the actual shipments last 
year (at just about double this year’s rates) were 34,589 
tons, showing an increase of 28,049 tons, or more than 80 
per cent., this year. For the week ending July 23 the ship- 
ments last year were 33,373 tons, and until the middle of 
October there were only two weeks when the shipments 
were as much as 40,000 tons. The receipts of grain at 
Chicago are rather larger than they. were a week ago, con- 


| siderably smaller than at this time last year, but much 


The-extent to which the 


fact that of the total of 44,371 tons reported by the Board 


| of Trade, 26,139 tons were grain, equal to nearly four-fifths 


of the total shipments last year; and to the fact that the 
lake rate fell during the week to 2 cents a bushel from 
hie igo to Buffalo. 

The percentages taken by each road by the Board of ‘Trade 
report were: Chicago & Grand Trunk, 7.6; Michigan Cen- 
tral, 23.9; Lake Shore, 30.6; Fort Wayne, 18.7; Pan- 
handle, 16.2; Baltimore & Ohio, 3. The Lake Shore and 
the Pan-handle are largely ahead of their pool percentages, 
all the others behind; but taking the whole period since 
June 17 the roads have not varied greatly from their pool 
percentages, except by the Baltimore & Ohio’s avoiding busi- 
ness, or refusing to work for it, as it usually does when rates 
are unprofitable. 


THE POPULAR INTEREST IN PASSENGER TRAFFIC is well 
illustrated by the interesting and generally reasonable 
editorial article on ‘‘ Railroad Competition” which we copy 
from the New York Times of last Tuesday. The Times is 
an unusually well-informed journal, yet this article speaks 
of the danger of a war over freight traffic following that over 
passenger traffic, the writer evidently not knowing that 
the contest over freight has lasted twice as long 
as that over passengers, that it has resulted in a reduction 
proportionally aslarge, and that the losses thereby are sev- 
eral times as great as those by the war on passenger rates. 
«There are intimations of breaks already in the freight 
tariffs from the West,” says the Times ; and the intimations 
are certainly pretty plain, since the railroads have been carry- 
ing for six weeks for one-half of what they attempted to estab- 
lish as the regular spring and summer rate, and one-half of 
the rate actually received last summer—sometimes for less. 
The fact is, there is nothing like the same general interest in 
freight as in passenger rates. Everytiody travels more or 


802 | less; but the number of those who pay freight bills (directly) 


is comparatively very small. A few hundred people in New 
York pay the whole freights on grain, flour, provisions 


and live-stock; the rest of us pay them in the 
shape of butchers’, bakers’ and grocers’ bills, and 
never recognize them. But when we hear that the 


rate to Chicago has been reduced from $20 to 88, 
we remember very plainly how we paid $20 once, and very 
many of us reflect whether we cannot take advantage of the 
low rate to make a tour or pay a visit. The passenger rate 
is, as it were, the direct tax, which we all see and feel; the 
freight rate is the custom-house duty, which we do not see, 
but pay in the form of higher prices, etc. 








THE EFFECT OF THE LOW RATES ON TRAFFIC must not be 
judged by the Chicago shipments alone. Chicago and Mil- 
waukee are almost the only points where shipments can be 
increased by diverting traffic from the lakes. We have fol- 
lowed the Chicago shipments closely, and they have been 
very much larger than in the corresponding weeks of last year 
—from 21,000 to 28,000 tons a week larger. For the four 
weeks following the reduction of the rail rates to 15 cents 
per 100 Ibs., the rail shipments from Chicago were 268,418 
tons this year against 171,201 tons in the corresponding four 
weeks of last year, showing an increase of 57 per cent. One 
might suppose, therefore, judging by this alone, that in gross 
earnings the loss by the low rate was nearly made up by the 
increase in shipments. 

The shipments of the whole West are not equally access- 
ible, but complete records are kept of the total shipments 








over the trunk lines of freight delivered to them at Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, etc., by the western roads—that is, of all the 
east-bound traffic for which the trunk lines compete. Now 
for the four weeks above mentioned the increase in this the 
total east-bound traffic was only sevex and a half per cent. 
over last year’s shipments, against the 57 per cent. in- 
crease at Chicago, and the amount of the increase was not 
equal to two days’ traffic! Thus for every 1,000 tons car- 
ried last year on the basis of a 30-cent rate, the roads this 
year have carried 1,075 tons on the basis of a 15-cent rate 
(or less), and their earnings from this traffic must have been 
about in the proportion of 161 this year to 300 last. We 
commend this to those who think that there is not much lost 
by the low rates. 


BETTER LIGHTING OF CARs is suggested by the description 
of an improved gas apparatus which we publish this week. 
It seems strange that with all the great efforts and great ex- 
penditures that have been made of late years to make certain 
cars as elegant and luxurious as possible, the luxury of light, 
universally recognized in home and public parlors, has been 
so generally ignored. A traveler is given a richly uphol- 
stered and ornamented car to ride in, whose beauties for 
several hours in the evening he can hardly see; and as for 
reading, only those who risk early blindness attempt that. 
It may be true that the average passenger doesn’t mind it 
much , and the average car, doubtless, will continue to be 
made to suit the average passenger. But we suspect that 
the average passenger cares more for good light than is sus 
pected, and will value a well-lighted car more than some of 
the superfine carpets, upholstery, curtains and silver-plating 
with which it is the fashion to entice him. The Metropolitan 
Elevated has made a very great improvement on the ordi 
nary light; but the four or six large oil burners which it uses 
do not yet give quite light enough. 


Crop PROSPECTS have grown poorer. Interest is now con- 
centrated in Minnesota and Dakota, the harvest being fin 
ished in all the winter wheat states except possibly in parts 
of Michigan. Southern, or at least Southeastery Minnesota 
will certainly have a poor wheat crop. Here, however, 
wheat has not been good for some time, and less and less is 
sown every year: other crops, and especially stock, being 
substituted. In Southwestern Minnesota, which is new and 
growing fast, the prospect is of a better, but apparently not 
of a good crop; in the part of Dakota next west, that is. 
south of the Chicago & Northwestern's line, there seems to 
be a fair prospect. Further north, in the Red River Valley, 
reports are not definite. but not discouraging until we get 
further west, to the James River Valley and beyond, where 
drought is said to have made the crops light. It should be 
remembered, however, that until this year there has been 
very little wheat sown so far west, not enough to have any 
considerable effect on the total crop of that territory 
even. 


WaTER Rates have again changed, lake rates falling halt 
a cent to 2 cents a bushel for corn from Chicago to Buffalo. 
Canal rates for two or three days were \4 cent higher, but 
fell again and since Sunday have been as we last reported, 
4 cents for corn and 4's cents for wheat from Buffalo to 
New York. A through rate of 6'( cents is reported from 
Chicago to New York, against 8.4 by rail (at 15 cents per 
100 Ibs.). 

Ocean rates have risen about two cents a bushel, and Wed- 
nesday were quoted at 5'd. from New York to Liverpool ly 
steam. It now costs just about as much to send a bushel of 
grain from Chicago to Liverpool as before the railroad war 
began. Then the rate by lake and canal was about ‘)!¢ ce nis 
from Chicago to New York and the ocean rate 7 cents: now 
the ocean rate is 11 cents and che lake and canal rate 61;. 


Doctor OF Divinity is not the title which we would 
expect a railroad man to sport ; but it is reported that a 
California college receutly granted that degree to the 
General Baggage Agent of the Central Pacific Railroad 
We must expect hereafter that the baggage business of the 
Central will be conducted with religious care : and that 
fewer little d—ds be conferred on the subordinates of the 
General Baggage Agent by wrathful passengers. 





The Future of the Steel Trade. 


At a time when no other branch of the great iron indus- 
try of this country is so prosperous as the steel trade, it 
may appear somewhat out of season to indulge in specula- 
tion as to itsfuture. It is not likely that those whe are 
busy ina struggle to supply the requirements of the day 
should show much concern as to the aspect which affairs 
may present at a period more or less remote. Our steel 
mills have now as much business as they can attend to in 
the shape of rail orders, which tax their machinery to the 
breaking point, and tke confidence of their managers 
as to prospective calls upon their works for material 
is sufficiently proven by the preparations going on at 
almost every Bessemer mill in the country to in- 
crease capacity. We believe that a calm and un- 
prejudiced survey of the trade and its future will justify 
their course. We have become too much accustomed in this 
country to identify the production of Bessemer steel wich 
the manufacture of rails, and many are inclined to view 
with apprehension an a which, to the ordinary 
observer, appears out of all proportion to the probabilities 
of a continuation of the present demand. We know tbat 
the present demand for rails is exceptional. There is no 
reason to believe that railway building will continue at the 
present rate indefinitely, and it is to be expected that our 
railroads will soon have completed the repairs which 
had accumulated during the long period of depres- 
sion after 1873. Those who are acquainted with our rail- 
road system do not expect that it will absorb regularly, for 
any length of time, the enormous quantities of metal which 
have gone into it during the past two years. Naturally, 
the question comes up, What are the mills going to do with 
a plant whose capacity is rapidly doubling’ A review of 
the course of events abroad will aid us in finding an answer 
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0 this question, which seems to deserve greater attention 
on the of the trade at large than it has thus far 
recoivi From all appearances the steel manufacturers 
are really least interested in it. 

In England, Bessemer steel has virtually usurped the 
place npr poe occupied by iron as a material for the manu- 
facture of rails. 1t may be urged that in this direction much 
remains to be done in this country. In the census year 1880, 
American works tu:ned out 467,000 net tons of iron rails. 
While, therefore, the rail trade abroad is practically lim- 
ited to steel, here it is still divided, wit ) a fair proportion in 
the hands of iron mills. The main cause for this we conceive 
to be that many of our roads with a light traffic, empty 
treasuries and small revenues, are forced to adupt the policy 
of buying the cheapest rails, even though in the long run it 
may prove less economical. The question is one of price, 
and any depression in trade would tend to bring the quota- 
tions of iron and steel rails closer together, because the 
makers of the latter are much better able to make reduc- 
tions thn those of the former. Increased capacity of the 
steel mills and the lower prices growing out of a slack de- 
mand would, therefore, rapidly bring our iron rail trade to 
the condition approaching that in England, where it is prac- 
tically extinct. 

During the next few years the positions of bayers and 
sellers of steel rails are likely to be reversed. Now the 
pressure of orders taxes the mills. Then the mills will be 
more than able to meet the requirements of a reduced con- 
sumption, and will be forced to look for orders. In England 
they are now passing througi this stage, and we sball soon 
reach it. The British steel rail production is far beyord the 
capacity of the reil market, and the Bessemer works are 
beginning to struggle for recognition in other fields—not- 
ably those whick have hitherto depended on the product of 
the ope~-hearth process. Among consumers there is a yen- 
eral impression that the open-hearth steel, though more 
costly, is preferable because it affords some assurance of 
uniformity in quality—a point upon which experience has 
justified some misgivings as far as any steel is concern: d. 

n experimenting with a new material, a due rezard for 
safety makes the pricea matter of secondary importance. It 
is thus that in England steel, but almost exclusively open- 
hearth metal, is rapidly gaining ground as a material for 
shipbuilding, and both it and Sear metal are finding 
more extended use in boiler plates. While the experimental 
stage has not yet been passed, and a number of practical 
questions concerning adaptability to special purposes are 
pressing for a solution, the indications are that the favor 
with which homogeneous metal is being received is such 
that a relatively larger reduction in price will obtain for it 
many new friends. To some extent it isan important matter 
to American ironmasters and engineers that this competition 
is being Cecided abroad, and that we can learn much from 
the ee gained there without paying for it. Just 
what the relative position of wrought iron and steel will be, 
must depend uvon conditions the importance of which we 
capnot now gauge. That will ultimately be settled by con- 
siderations of quality and of cost. In this country, 
on the whole. the development of the steel industry 
will be slower than it has been abroad. Our Besse- 
mer works will, however, be forced, at no distant time, to 
turn with greater attention to the manufacture of merchant 
steel, and, as the use of metal for shipbuilding purposes is 
comparatively limited in this country, one step in the 
development of the steel trade in England will he passed by. 
They will have to turn at once to the making of boiler plate, 
channels, tees and angles, and the many forms used for 
structural purposes. In some of these branches open-hearth 
steel will prepsre the way and may continue to hold the 
market, but in time even this must yield to the competition 
of the converter. 
cannot be as well controlled as the former, and that it is 
difficult to secure uniformity of qualitv. In this respect its 
capabilities have been much underrated, and its range, so 
fur as quality and independence of special grades of metal 
are concerned, has been much widened by the discovery of 
the basic process. 

Harassed as they are by continued labor disputes, handi- 
capped often by insufficiency and poor construction of plant 
and lack of resources and capital, many of our iron mills 
must go under in the coming struggle. It will not do to 
argue that, because the inroads upon their territory bave 
thus far been unimportant and have developed very slowly, 
there are as many years before them as they have enjoyed 
in the past. The critical period, long delayed by circum- 
stances, is seemingly nearer than the iron trade are inclined 
to believe. A longer lease of life may be granted to the weak 
by the fact that the Bessemer interest is in the hands of a 
peculiarly organized syndicate, whose action no one can 
foretell; but it should not be forgotten that the association 
has by no means exclusive covtrol of the Bessemer process, 
and that capitalists, if once aroused to the possi- 
bilities of the future of the trade, will rush into the 
business and build new works, until the domestic com- 
petition shall become more serious than foreign competition 
ever even threatened to be. At the present time the imme- 
diate outlook for those in the iron trade is uot alarming, but 
it is the part of prudence to look into the future; and the 
ironmaster who sbuts his eyes to the fact that steel is des- 
tined to displace iron to a great extent in the not remote 
future, will find himself but poorly prepared for the changes 
when they come. He does not need to be told that the 
preparations of the Bessemer works to increase their pro- 
duction to something like 1,750,000 tons of ingots in 1882, 
does not mean that they expect their rail orders to go on in- 
creasing forever. They are much too wise for this. / 
when he discovers just what this increase does mean, he will, 
if he looks clos2 enough, see that they have good reasons for 
their faith in the future.—The Iron Age, July 7. 








v General RMailroae Mews, 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows: 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati d Indianapolis, special 

meeting (to vote on the agreement of consolidation with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Company), in Cleveland, O., 
Sant. 1, at 10 a. m. 
Columbus & Hocking Valley, special meeting, in Colum- 
bus, O., Aug. 2, to vote on an agreement of consolidation 
with the Columbus & Toledo and the Ohio & West Virginia. 
Special meetings of the other companies will be held on the 
same date. 

Cairo & Vincennes, special meeting, in Cairo. Ill., Sept. 
15, to ratify the sale of the rvad to the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific Company . 

Texas & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office. No. 195 
Brceaiway, New York, Aug. 9, at noon. Transfer books 


close Aug. 5. 
wi Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 


Boston & New York Air Line, 1 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable Aug. 20. Transfer books close Aug. 10. 
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St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 3 per cent., semi- 
annual, payable Aug. 1. Transfer books closed July 20. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 4 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable Aug. 1 


Bald Eagle Valley (leased to Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany), 4 per cent., semi-annual. 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
Northwestern), 34¢ per cent. on preferred and 1} per cent. 
©} common stock, payable Aug. 1. : 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Florida Central road will be sold in Jacksonville, 
Fla., Oct. 14, under the decree of the United States Circuit 
Court. The sale will include the road from Jacksonville to 
Lake City, 59 miles, and all appurtenances, and will be for 
cash. The road has been the subject of prolonged litigation 
and is now sold to satisfy the lien of the Dutch bond 
holders. 

The Ft. Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati road was to be sold 
July 27. It extends from Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Connersville. 
108 miles, and has been in the hands of a receiver several 
years. 


Wisconsin Freight Agents’ Association. 
The Wisconsin Freight Agents’ Association 
been formed, having as its main object the 
monthly discussion of subjects of common interest 
to railroad freight officers. The Association, at these 
regular meetings, intends paying particular atten- 
tion to a uniformity of classification, for the purpose of 
facilitating the interchange of traffic over the most conveni- 
ent routes. It includes in its membership the traffic 
managers and heads of freight departments on the fol'owing 
Wisconsin roads: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago 
& Northwestern; Wisconsin Central; Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western; Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Omaha, 
and Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul. 


has just 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe.—Mr. C. C. Wheeler bas 
been appointed General Manager in place of Mr. Wm. B. 
Strong, lately chosen President. Mr. Wheeler bas been for 
a number of years with the Chicago & Northwestern, and 
for some time past has been Assistant Genera] Manager of 
that road. 


Atlantic & Ohio Telegraph.—This company has elected 
Norvin Green President; Augustus Schell, Vice-President: 
R. H. Rochester, Secretary and Treasurer. The lines are 
leased to the Western Union. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. L. B. Beardsley has 
9 appointed Superintendent of Sleeping Cars, a new 
office, 

Mr. H. W. McNeill has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Mining and Fuel Department, and will have charge of 
all mining operations and of the supply and distribution of 
fuel on the company’s lines. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—The board has been reorgan- 
ized and is now qs fellows: E. 8. Babcock, Jr., F. Heakes, 
D. J. Mackey, Evansville, Ind.; J. G. English, Danville, II. ; 
A. 5. Dunham, F. W. Huidekoper, D. L. Patterson, Chica- 
go; George W. Gill, Worcester, Mass.; F. H. Story, Boston; 
A. G. Asten, 1. N. Brookman, E. Chase, J. T. Clark, New 
York. The board elected F. W. Huidekoper President. The 
company is now controlled by the Chicage & Eastern IMiinois. 


Hastings & Stillwater.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, D. M. Sabin; Vice-President, S. 8. Merrill: 
Secretary, P. M. Myers; Treasurer, John Johnston. The 
road is owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Com- 
pany. 


Illinois Central.—Mr. C. A. Beck has been appointed 
Assistant General Superintendent (a new office) and will 
have bis headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. T. J. Hudson has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Chicago Division, in place of Mr. Beck. promoted. Mr. 
Wm. Wilkinson succeeds Mr. Hudson as Superintendent of 
the Springfield Division. Mr. H. L. Frisbie is made Super- 
intendent of the Middle Division in place of Mr. Wilkin- 
son. 


International & Great Northern.—My. Joseph Hurion is 
appointed Superintendent of the San Antonio Division, 
which will inclule the road from Palestine to San Antonio 
and Laredo, with all branches, Office at San Antonio, Tex, ; 
Mr. R. B. Pegram is appointed Superintendent of the Guif 
Division, including the line from Longview to Houston and 
from Houston to Columbia, with all branches. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—Mr. Calvin H. Allen, 
formerly Receiver, is now in possession of this road as Man- 
ager for the purchasing bondholders. Jt is understood that 
he will be President of the new company. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The following circular is dated 
LaFayette, Ind., July 18: 

‘Mr. E. J. Waldron is hereby appointed Assistant Gene- 
ral Freight Agent of this company, to take effect Aug. 1, 
1881, with offiee at LaFayette, Ind. On and after date 
named, all communications regarding the local business of 
the road should be addressed to him.” 


Memphis, Salem & Brunswick.—This company has been 
organized with the following officers: President, Frederick 
Wolffe; directors, Thomas R. Roulhac, Greens.orc, Ala.; 
A. W. Jones, C. M. Shelley, Selma, Ala.; Charles EK. Lewis, 
J. C. Seligman, John Travers, Jr., W. R. Travers, New 
York; Secretary and Treasurer, M. Calin; Assistant Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, W. T. Crenshaw. 


Mexican Oriental, Interoceanic & International.—The 
directors of this company are: John F. Dillon, Sidney Dillon, 
G. M. Dodge, Taomas T. Eckert, Jay Gould, Ulysses 8. 
Grant, Norvin Green, Russell Sage, New York: Francis M. 
de Grass, Mexico, a 

New Orleans, Little Rock & St. Louis.—This company has 
been revived and reurganized. Its office is in Little Rock, 
Ark. The officers are: President, Logan H. Roots; Secre- 
tary, J. N. Smithee; Treasurer, W. B. Worthen; Executive 
Committee. J. D. Adams, J. N. Smithee, W. B. Worthen. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The following order 
from President Jewett is dated July 13: ‘1. C. G. Barber, 
Assistant to the President, is specially charged with the 
duty of conducting the correspondence of the President, and 
ot examiaing into and advising with respect t> the manage- 
ment and condition of the finances, the business and traffic 
of the company, and particularly of its earnings, expenses, 
accounts, obligations, contracts, and such cther matters as 
may from time to time be assigned him. All officers, agents 
and employés of the company when required will furnish 
him such information as lies in their power. 

“2 C, C, Waite, Assistant to the President, is specially 
charged with the duty of examining into and advising the 
President with respect to the management and condition of 
the physical properties and operations of thea company, and 
particularly of 1ts railroads and branches, its cars, motive 





power, supplies. depots, shops and yards, its collieries and 
coal lands, its docks and harbor facilities, its tugs, barges 
anu vessels, and all construction work in contemplation or 
progress. All officers, agents and empioyés of the company 
when required will furnish him such informat‘on as lies in 
their power.” 


Ontario d& Quebec.—The officers are : President, A. B, 
Osler, Toronto, Ont.; Chief Engineer, M. Lumsden. 


Ontonagon & Brule River.—The board has elected officers 
as follows: President, Ezra Rust, East Saginaw. Mich.; 
Secretary and Attorney, E, Marriner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pennsylvania Company.—Mr. E. A. Ford, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Pennsylvania Company, the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis and the Vandalia Line, annouuces 
the following organization of the Passenger Department of 
those companies: F 

Reporting directly to the General Passenger Agent: Chief 
Assistant General Passenger Agent Henry Monett, Pitts- 
burgh; Assistant General Passenger Agents C. W. Adams, 
Chicago; C. C. Cobb, Cincinnati; J. M. Casaesbrough, St. 
Louis: Pacific Coast Agent J. B. Kirkland, San Francisco. 

Reporting to Mr. Monett: District Passenger Agents 
Thomas E. Watt, Pittsburgh ; C. L. Kimball, Cleveland ; E. 
O. Francisco, Toledo; Traveling Passenger Agent Fred. 
Huseman, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Reporting to Mr. Adams: Southwestern Passenger Agent 
H. L. Hall, St. Joseph. Mo.: Colorado Passenger Agent J. 
G. Ruple. Denver, Col.; Western Traveling Age:t S. M. 
Demmond, Omaha, Neb.: Traveling Passenger Agents W. 
H, Willoughby, St. Paul, Minn.: F. A. Madera, Madison, 
Wis.: J. G. Manlove, Springfield, Ili.; City Passenger 
Agents Albert Geerlings, Milwaukee ; G. W. Metzzer, 
Chicago; City Advertising Agent G. B. White, Chicago. 

Reporting to Mr. Cobb : District Passenger Agents Frank 
M. Caldwell, Columbus, O.; Robert Emmett, Indianapolis; 
Southern Traveling Agent Sidney B. Jones, Louisville; 
Southern Passenger Agent W. M. Wallington. New Orleans; 
Southeastern Passenger Agent John B. Wrenn, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Southern Advertising Agent E. F. Black, Nashville, 
Tenn ; Texas Passenger Agent Thomas 8. Spear, Dallas, 
Tex.; Traveling Passenger Agent J. G. Manlove, Spring- 
field, Ill.; City Passenger Agent G. M. Gibson, Local Pas- 
senger Agent Robert Air, River Passenger Agent Wm, Rob- 
inson, Cincinnati. 

Reporting to Mr. Chesbrough : District Passenger Agent 
Robert Emmet, Indianapolis; Western Passenger Agent G. 
H. Baxter, Kansas City, Mo.; Colorado Passenger Agent J. 
G@. Ruple, Denver, Col.: Texas Passenger Agent Thomas 8S. 
Spear, Dallas, Tex.; Traveling Passenger Agent W. D. 
Wetherell, St. Louis; City Passenger Agent Wm. Forsythe, 
St. Louis. 

Reporting to Mr. Watt: City Passenger Agent W. C. 
Rinearson, Traveling Advertising Agent W. B. Shafter, 
Local Passenger Agent G. G. Beltzhoover, Local Adver- 
tising Agent W. A. McGuire, Pittsburgh. 

Reporting to Mr. Caldwell; Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Benjamin Monett, Jr., Columbus, O.; Traveling Passenger 
Agents Wm. Hunter, Davton, O.; J. J. Mohler, Zanesville, 
O.; George E. Monett, Chillicothe, O. 

Reporting to Mr. Emmett: City Passenger Agent E, W. 
Cartwright, Traveling Passenger Agent A. W. Campbell. 
Local Passenger Agent George Gaston, Indianapolis. 

Reporting to Mr. Kimball: Traveling Passenger Agents 
E. L. Pardee, O. D. O’Brien, Cleveland, O. 

Reporting to Mr. Frarecisco: Michigar Passenger Agent 
C. H. Norris, Detroit. 

“Mr. Ruple will report to Mr. Adams, in ali matters per- 
taining to Ft. Wayne Route, via Chicago; and to Mr. Ches- 
brough, in all matters pertaining to Vandalia and Pan- 
Handle Route, via St. Louis. 

‘““Mr. Manlove will report to Mr. Adams, in all matters 
pertaining to Ft. Wayne Route, via Chicago or Ft. Wayne; 
and to Mr. Cobb in all matters pertaining to Pan-Handle 
Route, via Logansport, Indianapolis or Cincinnati. 

‘**Mr. Emmett will report to Mr, Cobb in ail matters per- 
taining te Pan-Handle Route; and to Mr. Chesbrough in all 
matters pertaining to Vandalia Line. 

**Mr. Spear will report to Mr. Chesbrough in all matters 
pertaining to Vandalia and Pan-Handle Route, via S:- 
Louis; and to Mr. Cobb inv all matters pertaining to Pan- 
Handle Route, via Louisville or Cincinnati. 

‘““Each Assistant General Passenger Agent will immedi- 
ately assign working districts for all agents who are required 
by these instructions to report to him, and furnish the Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent with an accurate descrip- 
tion of the territory of every ageat so assigned. Each dis- 
trict passenger agent will report to his Assistant General 
Passenger Agent the assignment of territory made to each 
subordinate agent.” 


Pennsylvania & Martin’s Creek.—The directors of this 
company are: David W. Howell, Martin’s Creek, Pa.: C. C 
Coketair, S. L. Fisler, Thomas L. McKean, Easton, Pa.: E. 
F. Browning, C. ©. Gilman, Hiram D. Faulkner, New 
York, 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—The reorganized 
board has elected Isaac Hinckley President; A. J. Cassatt, 
Vice-President: Frank Thomson, Generai Manager; Robert 
Craven, Secretary and Treasurer: H. F. Kenney, Superia- 
tendent. Messrs. Cassatt and Thomson are also officers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; the others are continued in office, 
Mr. Craven being made Secretary as weil as Treasurer. 


Susquehanna, Pittsburgh & Western.—The officers of this 
new company are: President, James 8S. Negley, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; directors, H. E. Collius, H. T. Hanna, Frank Henning, 
James S. Negley, Jr., Wm. N. Riddle, Pittsburgh: Deios E. 
Culver, Charles Siedler, Jersey City, N. J.; F. W. Leock- 
wood, New York. 


Utah Central.—Mr. Francis Cope has been appointed 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the consol.dated 
line, including the Utah Southerr. 


Vermont & Boston Telegraph.—At the annual meeting at 
White River Junction, Vt., July 27, the folowiug were 
chosen: President, Norvin Greeu; directors, O. H. Palmer, 
David H. Bates, Norman Williams, G. W. Gates, H. C. 
Sherman, G. W. Smith, Thomas Roche, R. H. Rochestcr; 
Secretary and Treasurer, R. H. Rechester. The company 
is contrclled by the Western Union. 


Texas & St. Louis—Wm. A. Gavett having resigned as 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of this company, Mr 
John H. Perry is appointed Acting General Freight ard 
Passenger Agent from July 22. 


Union Pacific.—Mr. Geo. W. Keeler is appointed Passen- 
ger and Immigration Agent for this company, with head- 
quarters at No. 287 Broadway, New York. Appointment 
to take effect Aug. 1, 1831. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Chicago papers report that 
Mr. W. F. Meriill, Superintendent of the Peoria & Iowa 
Division, will have charge of the Chicago Division aiso, and 
that his office will be removed from Peoria to Chicago. 


Wisconsin Freight Agents® Association.—The officers of 
the association are as follows: President, T. H. Maione, Wis. 
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consin Central; Vice-President, D. W. Keyes, Chicago, Mil- 
waukre & St. Paul; Secretary, L. Blankenhorn, Chicago, 
Milwauk2e & St. Paul; Treasurer, C. H. Knapp, Chicago & 
Northwestern, 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. John I. Blair, in announcing his withdrawal from 
tho presidency of the Sussex Railroad Company, refers to 
his increasing age and infirmities. Mr. Blair is, we believe, 
about 80 years old, but is still an active and vigorous man, 
and can take a trip from his New Jersey home out to lowa 
and back with little apparent fatigue. 


—Mr. Thomas T. Firth died July 22 at his residence in Ger 
mantown, Pa., from heart disease, aged 76 years. Deceased 
was born in Salem, N. J. In early life he was bookkeeper 
in the house of Lippincott, May & Wolcott, Philadelphia. a 
position which he filled with marked ability tcr a number of 

years. Inthe year 1850 he was chosen Secretary of the 

ennsylvania Railroad Company, and in the course of a 
few years was elected Treasurer thereof. He held this posi- 
tion until succeeded by Edmund Smith. the pi esent financial 
Vice-President of the corporation. Upon his resignation 
from the position of Treasurer, Mr. Firth was elected Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the sivking fund of the company, from 
which he withdrew last 4 pril on account of impaired health. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 


18381. 1880, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Six months ending June 30: 


Minn. & St. L... $577,673 $31°,100 L $167,573 57.3 

Mo., Kan. & Tex.. 2,203,0-3 1,980,845 I 223,078 11.3 

Northern Ceutral. 2,661,368 2.217.791 I 444,077 920.0 
Net earnmys.... 1,040,462 Gss.715 I 651,747 = 51.1 

Penusylvania...... 21,553,889 19,434,071 I, 2,119,768 10.9 
Net earnings.... 8,997,154 8,094,407 1 902,747 11.2 
Month of June: 

Minn. & St. L...... $144.478 $72,809 I. $71.669 98.5 

Noithern Central. 487,287 4i9, 193 I. 681904 46.5 
Net earnings.... 181.691 143,227 1. 38,464 = 26.8 

Pennsylvania . 3.807.457 3,221,476 1. 585,961 18.2 
Net earnings.... 1,488,543 1,012,247 IL. 476,296 7.1 

Phit. & Keading.. 1,707,296 1,398,536 1. 308.760 22.1 
Net earnivgs.... 768,469 653,959 1. 114,510 27.5 
First week in July: 

Gal., Har. & San 
Antoniv......... $21,176 $20,199 I, 3977 4.9 


Second week in July: 





Chi. & Kist. Iil.. $28,483 $214.257 I $4,226 17.4 
oe > Pee 415,009 369,539 T 45,470 12.3 
Chi., St. P., Minn. 

& O.. ; 89,497 54,69L L 34.806 63.3 
St. L., I. M. 133,000 112,667 1. 20,333 15.0 
Wabash, St. L 

nck ceunnseaexsy 268,152 274,962 D 6,810 2.5 

Third week in July: 

Louis. & Nash.... $192 400 $169,500 I. $22,900 13.5 
Northern Pacific. 105,4v0 54.481 I. 51.0ly 93.6 


Week ending July 15: 
Great Western.... © $104,395 

Veck ending July 16: 

Chi. & Gu, 'Trunk., 325,647 $18,291 I, $7.356 40.9 
Pacific Through Freights. 

Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
Paciic in June were: San Francisco, $,436 tons; interior 
points, 2,249 tons; total, 11,685 tons, an increase of 71.7 
per cent. over June of last year. Leading items of freight 
were 2,548 tons wool, 1,807 tons tea and 1,511 tons salmon. 


Grain Movement. 

For the week ending July 16 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushe.s, for the past eight years: 

Northwestern -——Northwestern shipments.—— Atlantic 
Year. receipts. Total. By rail. P.c. by rail. receipts. 
1874..... 3,090,789 346 967 16.5 2,856,070 
1875... .3,964,648 79,214 18 5 2,457,456 
1876... 2,958,546 3L.e ‘ loge 


$50,878 IL. $13,517 12.9 














3B" 5,842,18 
: {798,192 5.38,749 21. 7,954,221 
Ib81..... 9,105,048 5, BU2218 =. 2,580,333 «45.0 5,746,634 

Though the movement for the week is less in all particu- 
lars than in the corresponding week last year, it is unusually 
large for this time of year. Compared with the previous 
week this year there is asmall failing off in Northwestern 
receipts, one of 15 per cent. in Northwestern shipments and 
one of 28 per cent. in Atlantic receipts. Toe latter at this 
time were swelied by arrivals of new winter wheat from the 
Ohio Vallev and other points south of those which are likely 
to send grain to the Jake ports. ‘Lhe shipmeuts by rail area 
trifle mvre than the week before, and more than twice as 
great asin the corresponding week of last year. Besides 
these, 84,044 tushels, or 1.4 per cent. of the whole, went 
down the Mississipmi—the smallest. week’s shipments by this 
route since the river opened last February. The lake ship- 
ments also are the smullest since navigation opened and not 
very much greater tharthe rail shipments. This had the 
effect of reducing lake rates materially last week. 

Of the Northwestern receipis (hicago bad 63.1 per cent., 
St. Louis 12.6, Peoria 9.4, Milwaukee 5.8, Toledo 5.6, 
Cleveland 2.4, and Detroit 1.1 per cent. Chicago is getting 
an extraordinarily large proportion of the receipts, and St. 
Louis, though only about balf as much as it was getting 
before the tow rates were made, still has more than lest 
year at this ime. 

Of the Atlantic receipts, New York had 50.8 per cent., 
Baltimore 14 9, Philadelphia 11.4, Boston 9.9, Montreal 6.7, 
New Orleans, 6.1, and Portland 0.2 per cent. Baltimore and 
Philadelphia do a little better than the week before, but still 
together received only half as much as New York. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for five successive weeks have 
been: 





———__-—_—_—__——— Week ending ——_-———-— —_.. 

July £0. July 13. Juiy 6. June 29. June 22. 
Flour, bbls... 7.795 82,019 63,348 64,313 59,015 
Grain, bush, 4,408,079 4,141,783 3,773,376 4,839,032 3,427,710 


For the week ending July 22 receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee have been : P 


-——Receipts.—-, ——Shipments.-—— 

1881. 1sk0, 1881. 1880. 
CRICRBO 0.0 0.064802 onne 2,746,368 3,046,610 °§3,102.217 3,738,963 
Milwaukee. .....-... 286,005 155,605 341,313 250,390 


In the aggregate both receipts and shipments were smaller 
this year than last. 
Fur the same week receipts and shipments at Buffalo were: 


——Receipts.——-. ——-Shipments.-—— 
1880 


1881. 1880. - 5 
Le 2,066.500 2.909.970  1.260,350 2.071,730 
2,172,200 2,097,300 


By rail............00- 1.478.100 1,131,400 
Total....e.0+++03,344,600 4,041,370 3,432,550 4,169,030 





per cent. in rail oo 
Receipts-at four Eastern ports for the same week ending 

July 22 were: 
Phila- 
New York. Boston. delphia. Baltimore. Total. 
BOGL....0s06sed 3,561,126 316,445 1,598,450 1,037,710 6,113,731 
P. ¢. of total. 55.0 5.2 “2.8 17.0 109.0 

BO. vsccusced 4,343,904 266.301 1,133,440 2,588,328 8,331,973 
P. c. of total.. 52.1 3.2 13.6 S1.1 100.0 
The change in percentage is chiefly dne to the t de- 
crease at Baltimore. Its receipts for the week last year 
were perhaps the largest it has ever had, and were due to 
the marketing of the great and unusually early winter 
wheat crop trom the country which lies directly-on che lines 
with closest connection with Baltimore. The receipts of 
Philadelpbia this year are unusually large. 
Ot New York’s receipts this year 1,077,466 bushels, or 32 
per cent., were by canal. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


Receipts of grain, flour and hogs at Chicago and Mil- 
waukee for the three weeks ending July 21 have been, for 
four years: 


Chicago: 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Grain, bu........ 6,576 077 6,818,959 8,448,818 10,912,8i1 
Flour, bbis...... 22,134 146.241 138,198 332,585 
Hogs, No........ 224,213 208,964 364,512 376,718 

Milwaukee: 

Grain. bu........ 1,292,822 816,618 496,158 £16.954 
Flour, bbls...... 110,700 119,475 129.528 225,747 
Hogs, No........ 9,918 7,901 12,897 25,567 


Including flour the receipts of these two Lake Michigan 
pcrts were no less than 42%, per cent. greater than those of 
the corresponding three July weeks last year, when they 
were much larger than ever before. There is, however, a 
great falling off in grain at Chicago in the last week of the 
three in this year. The receipts in the first, the second and 
the third weeks of July have been, respectively: 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
First week.......0...+. 2,135,682 2.869.396 2,716.212 4,636,907 
rr re 1,852,181 1,765,214 2,461,505 3,410,233 
rrr 2,588,214 2,184,349 3,271,101 2 865,671 


Uhus this year there has been a decrease weekly in the 
receipts, which is common every year when the farmers 
become absor by thew harvesting work, but comes 
earlier or later according to the season, and also depending 
on the extent to which the last year’s grain has been 
marketed. 

Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending July 16 are reported at 
follows : 


1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
Anthracite.... .......... 685,532 393,340 292,192 74.4 
Semi-bituminous.... .. .105.738 76,647 3,091 40.4 
Bituminous, Penna....... 58,196 30,646 27,550 90.( 
Coke, Penna.............. We. “Secdbelice © ~ Stvdeses epee 


The anthracite trade is unusually good for the season. 
Bituminous trade is also improving generally, and is very 
good for a week in midsummer. 


Alabama Commission. Rates. 

On Wednesday the Railroad Commission revised the pes- 
senger and freight tariffs of the Selma, Rome & Dalton Rail- 
road and the Alabama Central Railroad. The passenger 
tariff on the Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad was reduced 
to three cents a mile with ticket, and four cents a mile with- 
out a ticket; and the freight tariff on this road in the aver- 
age reduction made by changes was about 20 per cent. The 
passenger tariffon the Alabama Central Railroad was re- 
duced to four cents a mile with ticket and five cents without 
ticket; and the freight tariff on this road in the average 
reduction made by changes was about 30 per cent. 

Yesterday the Commis: ion revised the tariffs of the West- 
ern Railroad Company of Alabama. The passenger tarif 
on this 10ad was reduced to three cents a mile with ticket, 
and four cents a mile without ticket, and the freight tariffs 
on this road, in the average reductions made by changes, 
was about 10 per cent. 

The Memphis & Charleston Railroad Company, on ac- 
count of the necessary absence of its Assistant General 
Freight Agent, Mr. T. S. Davant, in New York, asked a few 
days to collect and lay before the Commission additional in- 
fcrmation upon the subject of its freight business, before 
its tariffs are revised by the Commission, which was granted. 

Reductions to the extent named in freight tariffs of each 
of these roads does not gotoevery separate article. In 
some instances the Commission adopted the figures of each 
of the companies as to certain articles of freight, but upon 
most articles reduced them, some more and some less. These 
changes in al] their details are too voluminous to be made 
the s ibject of a newspaper article. 

Toe Commi sioners allowed 15 days to print revised tariffs 
of these companies, and then tv be presented to them for ex- 
amivation and certificate ; and in furnishing a copy of each 
of these changes to officers of these companies present, the 
Commissioners gave them not ce that these revised tariffs 
must go into force on the 1st day of next September.— Vont- 
gomery Ala.) Advertiser, July 22. 


West-Bound Passenger Rates. 


The cutting of passenger rates ccntinues, and on July 27 
tickets from New York to Chicago were sold at $7.50 and 
in the afternoon at $7 at the railroad offices, the outside or 
“*scalpers’ ” offices going a little lower. 

The Boston & Albany and the Fitchburg companies have 
agreed to keep Boston rates $1 to Chicago above New York 
rates. The Grand Trunk, however, is said to be carrying 
passengers from Boston to Chicago for $5,and to threaten to 
go lower still. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Fixing Rates by United States Courts. 

Judge McCrary has recently made a decision in the E2st- 
ern District of Arkansas which contains some suggestions 
that will, we fancy, be both novel and interesting to railroad 
men. The case was one brought by the Southern Express 
Company against the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad, to 
prevent the latter excluding the former from the transac- 
tion of business on its line. The Judge decided that 
the road was bound to carry for the express com- 
pany, and must not discriminate against it either in 
favor of itself or of other express companies; but 
he added the following significant remark: “I am 
not prepared now to fix the muximum rates to be charged 
for the transportation of express matter; but I have no 
doutt of the power of the Cours after investigation to do so. 
An order for this purpose should not, as a rule, be made 
until after a reference to a master, and a report by him 
after a hearing.” But why should the report be only on 
maximum rates? or why should it be confined to express 
companies? It is obvious that it could not be so confined in 
practice, for Judge McCrary’s decision goes upon 
the ground that express companies stand upon 








Thus there was a decrease of 29 per cent. in lake receipts, 


the same footing with other customers of the 


D, 


but an. increase of 13 per cent. in rail receipts; and a decrease | road, If the Courts’ aid were once called in to fix maximum 
of 39 per cent. in canal shipments, with an increase of 3% | rates for them, it must soon be used for the purpose of fixing 


all rates, for freight and for pesmnenrs as well. In fact, 
the judge would bave to run the rdilroad, see that the crops 
were “‘carried to tidewater,” *“‘cut rates” when necessary, 
exterminate ‘ scalpers,” *‘ consolidate” and “ pool a 
with other judges. Probably some of the courts would de- 
vei p greater talent in railroad management than others, 
and this would produce judicial Jay Gouldsand Vanderbilts, 


after which we should bave to begin over again with new 


remedies.—New York Evening Post. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Delaware. Lackawanna & Western shopsat Eigen, 
Pa., last week turned out a new Mogul engine with 19 by 24 
in. cylinders and 4}¢ ft. driving wheels. This is the third 
engine of this class builtat these shops; another one is nearly 
fisisued and still another has been begun. These engines have 
veen designed by Master Mechanic Charles Graham for the 
heavy freight service of the Bloomsburg Division, and those 
now in service have given great satisfaction. These engines 
weigh 45 t:.ms each. 

Tne Pennsylvania Railroad —, at Altoona have just 
completed the last of eight ‘Class K” beavy passenger en- 
gines for the fast work on the New York Division. These 
engines have wrought-iron driving wheels from the Kruop 
Works in Prussia. Work has been begun on several consoli- 
dation and ** Class B” passenger engines. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works, at Manchester, N. 
H.., are just finishing 12 engines for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and have a number of other orders on hand. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are to 
build one or two locomotives of the Fontaine pattern for the 
Fontaine Engine Co., of Detroit, 


Car Notes, 


The American Palace Sleeping Car Co, filed notice of in 
corporation at Albany, N. Y., July 22. The otject for 
which it isformed is t> carry on the general business of 
building, manufactwinz, owving, furnishing, letting, selling 
and maintaining locomotive engines, car=, roll ng stock, ete. 
The capital stock is $10,000,000, divided into 100.000 shares 
of $100 each. The company is to continue in existence 50 
years, and is to be managed by a board of 13directors. The 
business is to he carried on in New York City. Adam H. 
Ward, Aaron H. Cragin, and others are the incorporators, 

The first shipment of cars from the new works at Youngs- 
town. O., was made‘Julv 19, and was part of an order of 52 
cars for the Alliance & Lake Erie narrow-gauge. The com- 
pany is also engaged 1n fidJing an order of 18 open-bottom 
coal cars for the Castle Shannon Coal Company near Pitts- 
burgh. Between 75 and &0 men are now employed at the 
works, and as soon as all necessary machinery can be placed 
in position and the works set to runnivg full blast, 150 men 
will be employed. 

The Indianapolis & St. Louis shops at Mattoon, IIl., have 
just completed a special car for the General Superintendent 
of the road. It was designed by Master Car-Buiider G, H. 
Pratt, is handsomely finished and contains an cftice and 
sleeping room, dining room and kitchen, with all necessary 
conveniences. 

The iron works of John L, Gill, at Columbus, O., have a 
contract for 200 flat cars for the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia road. 

Bridge Notes. 


The Leighton Bridge & Iron Works, at Rochester, N. Y., 
have been leased for a term of ye.rs to Jobn F. Alden and 
Moritz Lassig, who will conduct the business, The firm of 
Alden & Lassig, in addition to the oftice at the works im 
Rochester, will have an office at 705 and 707 South Clark 
street, in Chicago. Mr. Alden has been with the Leighton 
works for ten years as Engineer. 

The Pailadeiphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Saylor, at 
Pottstown, Pa., are making the iron work for the new 
Pennsylvania depot in Philadelphia, and aniron bridge over 
Atchafalaya River for the New Orleans Pacific road. 

Rust & Coolidge, of Chicago, are building a new iron 
bridge of three spans, one of 174 ft. and two of 150 ft. each, 
over the Meramec River, for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern road; also six spans of iron bridge on the Arkansas 
Division of the same road. 

The Iron City Biidge Works in Pittsburgh are building a 
number of Greenleaf turn-tables; also the approaches to the 
new brid se over the M »noagah? a in Pi tsburza. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Bridge Co. bas the contract for a 
bridge over the Assiniboine River on the Canadian Pacific. 

The Cleveland Bridge & Car Works are building a bridge 
over the Red River in Manitoba. 
lron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The firm of H. 8. Manning & Co., dealers in railroad sup- 
plies at No. 111 Liberty stree+, New York, has been in- 
creased by the admission of Mr, Charles A. Moore, of the 
Ashcroft Mawifacturing Co., and will hereafter be Manning, 
Maxwel! & Moore. 

Rising Fawn Furnace in Dade County, Ga., has been sold 
to a new corporation known as the Walker Coal & Iron Co., 
of wh.ch Col. Warner is President and Hon, Joseph E. 
Browa Vice-Presid.at. Tae price paid was $255,00), The 
furnace has lately been repaired and put iato good order, 
{t will soon go into blast. 

Tecumseb Furnace, at Tecumseh, Ala., has, according to 
the Chattanooga Times, entered on its seventh year of blast 
on the same hearth, without blowing out. The furnace is 60 
ft. tigh and 12 ft. bosh, uses charcoal for fuel and brown 
hematite ore. 

‘rhe Interlocking Switch & Signal Co having been consoli- 
dated with the Union Electric Signal Co., as heretofore 
noted, the works have been remeved to Pittsburgh. 

os a Gap Furnace, at Clipper Gap, Cal., is now running 
steadily and is shipping iron to San Francisco. The furnace 
is making 25 tons a day. 

the works of the Washburn Iron Co, in Worcester, Mass,, 
are closed for repairs until Oct. 1. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Rolling Mill in Reading, Pa., 
has started up again after a stop for repairs. 

Brown, Bonneil & Co., in Youngstown, O., are building a 
new rolling mill on land lately bought for that purpose. 

The Scottdale (Pa.) Rolling Mill is running full time and 
will make no stop for the hot weather. 

Charlotte Furnace, near Scottdale, Pa., is in full blast 
and rot likely to stop for some time. 

The Bethiehem Iron Co., at Bethlehem, Pa.,isto furnish 

5,000 tons of steel rails for the extension of the East Ten 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia road. 

The Diamond State Iron Works, at Wilmington, Del. 
have a contract for a large quantity of fish-plates, nuts and 
spikes, for the same road. 

The Rail Market. 

Steel rails are more active and several large transactions 
have been made for 1882 delivery at $55 to $56 per ton at 
mill. Rails for imwediate delivery are hard to find and $60 
to $62 per ton has been paid. English steel rails are offered 
at $58 to $60 at tide. 

Iron rails are also very active and many sales are reported. 
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Prices range from $46.50 per ton at mill for heavy rails w 
to $52.50 for light sections. English rails are lower, wit 
few sales reported. 

Old iron rails are quoted at $26 to $28 per ton in Philadel- 
phia, with few sales. 


British Rail Exports. 


For the month of June and the six months ending with 
June the exports of steel and iron rails to United States 





from Great Britain are reported as follows by the Board of 
Trade, in tons: 

June: 1881. 1880. 187 
PI 04:50, 30 bedbat astekeierenes 10,616 ik ae 
ae 100. sa tenn cave medoncce 21,082 16,342 4,831 

| ARETE 31,698 33,914 4,831 

Six months: 

i SR rrr er ae 65,085 62,671 301 

INE Soe ics ncmaebnaedwanededban 92,746 63,907 7,429 

ESSERE FEN ene re 157,831 126,578 7,730 


The very large decrease in the exports of iron rails to this 
country in June is not quite made up by the large increase 
(29 per cent.) in the steel rail exports, so that there isa de- 
crease of 634 per cent. in the total. 

For the six months, however, there is an increase in both 
iron and steel, of 4 per cent. in iron and 45 per cent. in 
steel, making 26 per cent. in the total rail exports to this 
country. 

The total British exports to all countries in these periods 
were : 





June: 1881. 1880 1879. 
i a cos eye cuataleniin 13,254 25,417 1,264 
RRR IA SE tare 69,527 66,582 33,689 

ME Nan ccaetiwaneaseceneete.e 82,781 91,999 34,953 

Six months : 

EN oes since euaaele nes 73,427 83,781 19,268 
MNO soso: 3.5000 siadiereiiniase deen'e MME. 233,559 151,759 














Pinta 50 bctbaesaawaen 340,814 317,340 171,027 

The total exports this year were sufficient for 3,872 miles 

of track. The United States took 4114 per cent. of the 

baer ad in 1879, 40 per cent. in 1880, and 45 per cent. 
in 1881. 


English Blast Furnaces. 


According to a statement ay ted by Ryland’s Iron Trade 
Circular there were in Great Britain on June 80 last 951 
blast furnaces, of which 542 were then in blast. During the 
quarter ending June 30 last 44 furnaces went out of blast and 
11 were blown in, making a net decrease of 33, which was en- 
tirely in the Midland and Welsh districts. During the quar- 
ter one new furnace was completed and three old ones 
pulled down. Eight new furnaces are under construction, 


A New Railroad Crossing. 


Mr. A. Babcock, Road-Master of the Morris & Essex Di- 
vision of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road, has 
had built at the Dover shop and put in at the crossing of the 
old road and Boonton Branch at Denville, N. J., a. crossing 
of a new pattern. It is built of 414 Scranton steel rails 
braced and bolted at the inside angles with heavy castings. 
Mr. Babcock believes the design entirely new and original 
with himself, having never seen one like it in a wide ex- 
perience, and also believes that it is a very safe and durable 
crossing. It will have a severe test, having to carry a heavy 
traftic. 
Couldn’t Remember the Cage. 


‘**Porter,” said the gentleman from New York, as he 
stepped into his berth, ‘‘take this quarter and call me at 
Lyons, sure.” ‘ All right, sah.” Late next morning he 
calls bim : ‘* Only twenty minutes from Buffalo, sah.” The 
passenger makes a —_ of remarks in blanks and dashes, 
winding up with ‘‘Why in fury didn’t vou call me at 
Lyons?” New porter, ecstatically, ‘‘Lions! ’For goodness, 
dat’s it! You did say lions, for suah, boss, oo 1 done 
thought ober de whole circus, an’ I hope to die ef I could 
ketch onto any animile higher dan buffalo! I'll remember 
de cage next time, boss.” The passenger from New York is 
not appeased, but all the other passengers are, most mightily. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. : ; 
How a Widow Returned a Kindness. 


Yesterday Mrs. Patience Beckett, the widow of Thomas 
Beckett, the engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad who 
died July 3, received from the Baltimore & Ohio Relief As- 
sociation, of which he was a member, a check for $2,092. 
Thomas Beckett, or, as he was familiarly called ‘‘ Tommy,” 
was one of the institutions of thecompany. Entering itsser- 
vice in 1834, nearly half a century ago, as a teamster, he 
rose gradually to the position of an engineer, which he held 
for 35 years. Possessed of but limited education, bis won- 
derful powers of memory enabled him to retain accurately 
all instructions when once read to him. He never cost the 
company a dollar arising from any claim for damages. 
Many iuteresting incidents could be told which happened 
during his long service with the company. The following is 
illustrative of his generosity and kind heartedness: Many 
years ago the engine of the mail train on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railréad bound west to Cumberland, of which Beckett 


was the engineer, and the late George A. Rawlins, 
conductor, when near Doe Gulley tunnel struck 
and killed a cow belonging to the widow of a 
watchman at that point, who had lost his life in 


the service. The accident breught to the scene many per- 
sons, including the widow and her children, who were ery- 
ing most piteously at their loss, Beckett and Rawlins 
headed a subscription, took it around among the passengers 
and train hands, and soon succeeded in collecting $70, which 
they handed to the widow. Turning to Beckett and Raw- 
lins, she said: *‘ You will never regret this kindness to the 
widow and her children, and it will come home to you some 
day. Several years passed, and the incident was forgotten, 
when one night Beckett left Cumberland on his east-bound 
trip ina terrible rainstorm, and, after passing Doe Gully 
tunnel, noticed a large bonfire some distance ahead. e 
quickly blew for brakes, and succeeded in bringing bis en- 
gine to a stand, within 50 feet of an immense land-slide, 
covering the track for a distance of 150 feet. Ahead of the 
slide the widow had built the fire. She came running to 
the engine, and exclaimed: ‘‘I told you you would never 
regret your kindness. I heard the fall of the rock and earth 
in the cut, and I knew you were coming down, and I built 
the fire to warn you of the danger. God bless this man, who 
thought of the poor widow and her children when they were 
in trouble!” This act of the widow saved the lives of the 
passengers and trainmen, and to the day of his death ‘“‘ Tom- 
my ” Beckett never tired of talking of the widow who sig- 
yo ae at Doe Gully tunnel.—Baltimore American, 
July 21. 

Would be a Good Conductor. 


Among the many pranks of the lightning during the 
storm of yesterday afternoon it is reported that a citizen, 
whose name it is unnecess to mention, was standing on 
the Allegheny Railroad track, on the Basin, with his um- 
brella raised, when that tremendous flash came, was sud- 
denly made aware of the fact that the rain was pitilessly 

elting him. Lonking. upward he found that the point of 

is umbrella had a blu 


‘of taking their 





e streak upon it, one of the steel ribs | Octo 


was melted and the whole top of his rain protector burned. 
Persons at some distance who chanced to be looking in that 
direction distinctly saw the flash and were sure the gentle- 
man was killed, until they saw him quietly lower his wreck 
and scoot for the nearest shelter. e gentleman should at 
once apply to the Allegheny Railroad Company for the posi- 
tion of conductor.—Richmond (Va.) State, 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Belt Line, of Chicago.—This company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation in Illinois to build a railroad from a 
point on Lake Mie' n at or near South a running 
thence toa point on the Chicago, Burlington Quincy in 
the town of Cicero, thence to the south line of the town of 





Jefferson, thence to the Chicago & Northwestern tracks near | March 


their intersection with the northern limits of Lake View, and 
thence east to Lake Michigan. The corporators are Albert 
Keep, Marvin Hughitt, Thomas J. Potter and William K. 
Ackerman, Chicago; Charles E. Perkins, Burlington; Henry 
B. Ledyard, Detroit; A. L. Osborne, La Porte, Ind., and 
Elijah Smith, Boston. 


Blairstown.—It is reported that this road has been sold 
to the New York, Susquehanna & Western, and will be 
used as part of the extension to the Water Gap. Theroad is 
11 miles long, from Blairstown, N. J., down the Paulinskill 
to Delaware station on the Delaware, Lackawanua & West- 
ern. It has been almost entirely owned by Mr. John I. 
Blair, who lives at Blairstown. 


Brunswick & Albany.—It is stated that a plan of re- 
organization has been:completed by which the.company is to 
issue $2,000,000 first+mo: e bonds and $3,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock. Holders of the Frankfort committee’s certifi- 
cates and other owners of the $2,500,000 old first-mort; 
bonds will be entitled. to a pro rata share in $300,000 cash, 
$1,250,000 first-mortgage 40-year 6 per cent. bonds and 
$1,600,000 of preferred stock. The balance of the new se- 
curities will be used for the extension of the road. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—The 
short link between Endicott, Neb., and Wymore, which was 
needed to complete the connection of the Eastern Division 
of the Republican Valley line with the Beatrice Branch, has 
been completed, and the line is now open for business. The 
connection was about 11 miles long, and makes the Eastern 
— Valley Division 102 miles long, from Amboy to 

eatrice. 


Cairo & Vincennes,.—It is announced in London (where 
the securities are chiefly held) that an agreement has been 
concluded for the sale of this road to the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific Company. The plan includes the purchase also 
of the Danville & Southwestern andjthe St. Francisville & 
Lawrenceville reads, which, with this road, form a line from 
Danville, Ill., to Cairo, with a spur to Vincennes, Ind., about 
270 milesin all. This line will be known as the Cairo 
Division of the Wabash, and that company will issue $3,857,- 
000 in new 5 per cent. bonds, having 50 years to run, and 
secured by a first mortgage on the division. Holders of 
Cairo & Vincennes securities are to receive these new bonds 
in exchange for their preferred stock, one $1,000 bond for 
each 10 shares, and for the common stock they will receive 
Wabash, St. Louis &.Pacific common stock, share for share. 
Stockbolders are uired to sendin their certificates and 

roxies by Aug. 1 to J. S. Morgan & Co., London, or Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., New York. 

The Cairo & Vincennes Company has $2,000,000 preferred 
and $3,500,000 common stock. There is now no bonded 
debt upon the road. 


California Central.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the California Central, San Joaquin & Moun- 
tain Division. The proposed line is from McBride’s Pass on 
the Nevada state line west to Santa Cruz, where connection 
will be made with the projected San Francisco & Ocean 
Shore road. From McBride’s Pass another organization is to 
extend the line to the Pahranagat Valley in Nevada. 


Canadian Pacific.—A dispatch from Montreal, July 
19, says: “‘At a meeting of the directors of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, held at their head offices here, it 
was resolved to issue land grant bonds to the extent of $25,- 
000,000, in accordance with the charter. The bonds will be 
negotiated through the Bank of Montreal, Morton, Rose & 
Co., of London, and by Reinach & Co., of Paris and Berlin. 
The whole amount will not be issued at once.” 


Chicago, Burlington & incy.—After the great 
wash-outs which interrupted traffic on the Rock Island and 
Northwestern roads in Iowa, this road carried a great deal 
of passenger and freight traffic for them for about ten days, 
while repairs were being made, 

Week before last the road received two consolidation loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Works, which will be followed by 
four more; also four eight-wheel engines from the Manches- 
ter Works, the first of an order for twelve. 

It is stated that this company has decided to build the pro- 
posed Osceola & Des Moines line, from Osceola, Ia., on its 
—_ line, nearly due north to Des Moines, a distance of 39 
miles. 


Chicago & Iowa.—The stock of the city of Aurora in this 
road, amounting to 1,000 shares, for whichit paid its bonds 
when the road was built, and which it has claimed to be 
the only valid stock in the company, being the only stock 
for which money or value was paid, was sold at auction 
July 23. The upset price was $130,000, which was bid 
by L. O. Goddard, in behalf of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; $100 more was bid by F. E. Hinckley, who built 
the road; and then the stock was sold for $130,200 to 
Charles C. Jackson, of New York. It is rumored that he 
represents both the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Mr. 
Page , and that they have agreed upon the disposition of 
the road. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The directors last 
week voted to issue the $5,000,000 new common stock 
authorized by vote of the stockholders. It will be offered 
first at par to present stockholders, who will have the option 
ro rata share up to Oct. 15. The proceeds 
are to be used for new equipment, improvements and ex- 
tensions. 

It is reported that the company will also soon issue 
$7,000,000 new bonds for the purchase and construction of 
new lines. The report has not yet been confirmed. 

A contract for the construction of a new branch from 
Hastings, Minn., north to Stillwater, about 23 miles, has 
been let to Wells, Harrison & Shute, of Milwaukee. . The 
object of the branch is to secure a direct connection with the 
no lumber mills at Stillwater. 

ells, Harrison & Shute have also the contract for the 
Chippewa Valley line in Wisconsin, from Eau Claire to the 
Mississippi. It is not yet settled whether the river terminus 
is to be at Wabasha or on the Wisconsin side of the river. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—aA contract for the exten- 
sion of the Winona & St. Peter line from Watertown, Dak., 
west to the centre of Clark County, 80 miles, has been let to 
L. aes N. Graham, who are to have the grading done in 

r. 


Work on the Volga Branch in Dakota has been delayed by 
high water and wet weather. On the James River Branch, 
track has been laid from Huron, Dak., on the Dakota Central 
line, northward up the valley of the James for 28 miles. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—Receiver Reed 
has filed the following statement with the Court for five 
months ending June 80: 





EE aca thhv nt xs+ns, \ebadnnaedn ses eka. cnet $12,332.27 
MER cick: socnan  sttetionrecasesecceesd 34,321.54 
March Rast” vetucee SeeeEnbhan Rekoeeee ce 46,074.13 
oe = Wy ivicuibesebun se Hee ceceeeuentaeueeehee 461.06 
May Mul gestive! Wabesvebedseetaandcaetnaeeees 697.01 
June MM Nesp URieae’ conkeIaeaanss kp ea edn’ 39,915.90 

MORic bc ckwdnbbe-nsccw-0beenseebbiuvicbaxieeue dbéean $201,801.91 
February disbursements .. a gttyf 
April Te Vp ‘“diueibtagdals ial ibec nadie 36,769.86 
May  elineeea ned bien a te 32,319.55 
ate RR Sy Pl st 5 849.78 
—_—_——_ 194,416.51 


Balance, July 1 $7,385.40 
The disbursements were greater by $4,946.87 than the re- 
ceipts for the five months. 


ge & West Michigan.—Agreements have been 
completed for the consolidation with this company of the 
Grand Rapids, aa & Lake Shore, the Grand Haven 
and the Michigan & Indiana companies. The stock of the 
first two companies was parcheetd by this company a short 
time since. e Michigan & Indiana is the company organ- 
ized to extend the road from New Buffalo southward. 


»Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
In Indianapolis, July 27, suit was begun by John T. Baker, 
on behalf of certain stockholders of the old Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati & LaFayette Company, to review and set aside 
the foreclosure and sale under which the road passed to the 
present company. ‘ 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton &Dayton.-Bythe consoli- 
dation agreement of these companies, the authorized capital 
stock of the new company, to be known as the Ohio Railway 
Company, will be $20,000,000. One of the articles of agree- 
ment provides as follows: ‘‘ Eighteen million five hundred 
thousand dollars only of said stock shall be issued forthwith 
after such consolidation shall be perfected. The remaining 
shares of said capital stock over and above said $18,500,000 
or any portion thereof, shall not be issued until authorize 
by a two-thirds vote of the directors of said consolidated 
company present at any reguiar‘or called meeting thereof. 
The $18,500,000 stock of said new company shall be issued in 
exchange for an equal amount of stock in the above-named 
companies, parties hereto, upon the surrender and cancella- 
tion of such stock in either or both of the companies parties 
to this agreement; and the board of. directors shall have full 
power and authority to fully carry into effect this consolida- 
tion agreement; to settle, compromise, or otherwise adjust 
all claims of stockholders in either of said companies parties 
hereto; to sell and dispose of such stock, if any, in the com- 
pany, as may be necessary for them to settle, compromise, 
purchase or otherwise cancel the stock of = stockholder or 
stockholders in either of said companies who may dissent 
from or refuse to —_ in this: agreement, and to ex- 
change his stock in either of said old companies for stock in 
said new company.” 


Continental.—This company having made a show of be- 
ginning work by driving piles in the Hudson and Hacken- 
sack rivers, the Attorney General of New Jersey has begun 
proceedings to enjoin the work, on the grounds that the 
company has taken no steps to secure title to the land under 
water, which belongs to the stute; that the company is not a 
lawful corporetion, having failed to comply with the state 
law under which it claims to exist; that the survey of the 
route has not been filed as required by law, and that gener- 
ally it has no legal office or existence in the state. The 
Court of Chancery has granted a temporary injunction and 
order to show cause why it should not be made permanent. 


Danville, Mockville & Southwestern.—There are 
now seven miles of this road graded. Tracklaying will be 
begun as soon as the Danville & New River road reaches 
Cascade Junction, from which point to Danville, Va., the 
track is to be used in common. 


Detroit, Warsaw & Western.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Illinois to build a railroad from 
the Mississippi, near Quincy, east by north across the state 
to the Indiana line in Iroquois County. 


Eastern.—The Chelsea Beach road, worked by this com- 
ny, is now completed and in operation. Itleaves the main 
ine at Oak Island station, eight miles from'Boston, and ruus 
along Chelsea Beach, connecting with the Eastern road again 
at Saugus River, one mile west of West Lynn. It is two miles 
— has been built to secure a share of the travel to the 
ach. 





East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—At the spe- 
cial imeeting in Knoxville, Tenn., July 20, resolutions were 
offered and were adopted by the stockholders, approving 
and confirming the previous actions of the board of directors 
in the purchase of the Knoxville & Ohio Railroad, the Macon 
& Brunswick Railroad and the Alabama Central Railroad; 
also the action of the board of directors in contracting to 
finish the Knoxville & Ohio Railroad to the Kentucky state 
line, and the Morristown Branch to Paint Rock, on the North 
Carolina state line, and the contract for the extension of the 
Macon & Brunswick road through Atlanta to Rome, was 
confirmed ; also the action of the board of directors in pro- 
visions made for completing and equipping all these lines 
and purchasing machinery for the main line, and the in- 
crease of securities and their distribution. 

A resolution was a providing that hereafter only 
bona fide stockholders should be free on the road to 
attend meetings of the company. 

After a session of about 20 minutes, the meeting of stock- 
helders adjourned until Sept. 2. 

By this action the large increase of securities lately pro- 

is ratified. The company’s stock is now fixed at 
16,500,000 preferred and $27,500,000 common. The 
bonded debt authorized consists of $23 000,000 consolidated 
-_ ah per cent. bonds, and $16,500,000 income 6 per 
cent. bonds. 

The Company last week offered to pay down to the state 
of Georgia the balance of $875,000 due on the purchase of 
the Macon & Brunswick road, which by the terms of the 
purchase had over four years to run yet. The payment was 
to be made in United States 4 per cent. bonds, and was 
somewhat delayed by the refusal of the state authorities to 
receive extended 31, per cents, or to receive Georgia state 
bonds at their market value. Payment was at first offered 
in state bonds, but the State Treasurer held that he 
could take them only. at face value, and not at their market 
value, now about 112. 

The contracts for theextension of the Macon & Brunswick 
road from Macon to Atlanta have all been let. The con- 
tractors are Condon & Co., W. D. Grant, Patrick Lynch and 
J. W. Renfroe. Surveys are being made for the from 





Atlanta to Rome, and contracts are soon to be let. The rails 
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and fastenings have been bought, and contracts for a large 
number of ties let. The whole length of the extension to 
built from Macon by Atlanta to Rome is 174 miles. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—The transfer of the con- 
trol of this company to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois has 
been en It is reported that that company now owns 
four-tenths of the stock and the Louisville & Nashville four- 
tenths, the last-named stock not being owned by the com- 
pany directly, but_by some of its officers. The remaining 
two-tenths are held by Mr. D. J. Mackey and others, of 
Evansville. 

Work is tobe begun very soon on the connection from 
Evansville, Ind., to Henderson, Ky., including the bridge 
over the Ohio River. 


Georgia Pacific.—The contract for building this road 
from Atlanta, Ga., to the Mississippi has been let to a con- 
struction comrany known as the Richmond & Danville Ex- 
tension Compiny, of which Gen. T. M. Logan, of Richmond, 
Va., is President, and Major Johnson Manager. Work is to 
be begun at once. 


Gulf & Tennessee River.—This company has been in- 
corporated to build a railroad from Tuscaloosa, Ala., north 
to some point on the Tennessee River not yet decided on. It 
will be about 120 miles long, through a country rich in coal 
and other minerals. 


Illinois Midland.—A dispatch from Springfield, Ill, 
July 23, says: ‘‘In the suit of John J. Waterbury, of New 
York, against the Illinois Midland Company and others, 
an order for judgment against the defendants was entered 
to-day in the United States Circuit Court. This is one of 
several actions brought by Joseph L. Hance, counsel for sev- 
eral bankers, who hold all the stock of the old Paris & De- 
catur Railway Company—a eo of the consolidation under 
the name of the Illinois Midland Railway Company—and 
who seek to regain possession of that road and operate it 
separately ; and the complainant asked that the conveyance 
of the Paris & Decatur Railway Company to the consoli- 
dated company be set aside on account of fraud, and also 
that the Illinois Midland Railway Company’s mortgage of 
$4,175,000 be canceled of record so faras it affects the 
Paris & Decatur Railway. The effect of the order of the 
Court is to break up the Illinois Midland consolidation, which 
has hitherto been composed of the Paris & Decatur, the 
Paris & Terre Haute, and the Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur 
railroads, running a distance of 175 miles, from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Peoria, Il.” 


International & Great Northern.—Work is pro- 
gressing steadily on the extension from San Antonio to the 
Rio Grande, and the grading is finished to within 15 miles 
of Laredo. A line is being run on the Mexican side of the 
Rio Grande trom Laredo to Mier. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—As_ heretofore 
noted, the sale of this road to the Dutch bondholders, made 
Sept. 25, 1879, has been finally approved by the United 
States Circuit Court, under decree of the Supreme Court. 
The long and intricate litigation over the road is now prob- 
ably ended and the property passes into the possession of 
the purchasers, who will organize a new company and try 
to work the road to the best advantage. : 


Jacksonville & St. Augustine.—A contract for the 
building of this road has been let to W. J. Lawton, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., who begins work at once. The line is from 
the St. Johns River opposite Jacksonville, Fla., south by 
east to St. Augustine, about 35 miles, 


Kentucky Central.—This company, by its President, 
M. E. Ingalls, has filed a mortgage deed to George T. Bliss 
and Isaac E, Gates, conveying to them in trust the main line 
from Covington to Lexington, and the line from Lexington 
to Livingston, now in process of building, with all the ma- 
chine shops, water stations, machinery, engines, tenders, 
and all other rolling stock whatsoever, and all tranchises, 
privileges, etc., to secure the payment and extinguishment 
of bonds of the Covington & Lexington Company, due 
March, 1883, and June, 1885, amounting to $1,010,000, for 
the payment of 5,000 shares of preferred stock, the exter- 
sion of the road to Livingston, and the discharge of all exist- 
ing contracts and debts—for which purposes the borrowing 
of money was necessary. The mort; age is for $6,100,000, 
and bonds amounting to 6,100 for $1,000 each are to be 
issued to Messrs, Bliss and Gates, bearing date July 1, 1881, 
and payable in 1911, The interest is at 6 per cent., pay- 
able semi-annually, in January and J uly, at New York. 


Lehigh Valley.—Work will soon be begun on a short 
branch from Landsdown, N. J., on the New ersey Division, 
to the town of Clinton. It will be two miles long. 

It is reported that this company will build an extension 
from New Boston by St. Clair to Pottsville, about eight 
miles. Some heavy work will be required. 


Lycoming, Sullivan & Bradford.—It is proposed to 
organize this company to build a railroad from Muncy, Pa., 
to Laporte iu Sullivan County, and thence north into the 
coal fields of Bradford County. The old Muncy Creek will 
be used as part of tie new line. , 


Madison, Monroe & Freeport.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Mad- 
ison, Wis., by Monroe to Freeport, Ill., about 70 miles. The 
incorporators are Charles B. Jennings, Frank F. Fowler, 
George V. Moreley and Albert L. Rice, New York: Joel 
Perham and Russell C. Elliott, Boston: H. W. Whitney, 
John Luchsinger, Benjamin Chenoweth, A. (. Dodge and 
John Bolender, Monroe. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The New York Elevated com- 
pany has procured from the New York Supreme Court an 
order to show cause why its road should not be returned to 
it on account of the failure of the Manhattan Company to 
comply with the terms of the lease. The case will be heard 
Aug. 11. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received until noon of Aug. 6, at the office of 
the Farmer’s Loan & Trust Company, trustee, No. 26 Ex- 
change place, New York, for the sale to said trustee of 
$1,750,000 of the bonds issued by this company under the 
mortgage of March 1, 1878, ~ 


Meadville.—Work on this road has been delayed by the 
difficulty of securing laborers. Nearly all the grading is 
now done except two cuttings, and those are well advanced. 
Track has been laid to Linesville, Pa., on the Erie & Pitts- 
burgh road, eastward to Burchard’s Mill, 11 miles, and the 
ballasting is done to Evansburg, seven miles. About six 
miles remain to reach Meadville. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—This oor has 
been organized to hold and work the extension of the runs- 
wick & Albany road across Alabama, which is to be built 
by the Alabama Great Southern syndicate. The compan 
has —_ > the Selma & Greensboro road (part of the old 
Selma, Marion & Memphis), which is running to Greens- 
boro, Ala., 44 miles from Selma. It had previously bought 
the franchises and partly graded road- on the Memphis 
end of the road. It is said“that the line will be pushed 
through to Memphis. 


Mexican Oriental, Interoceanic & International. 
—This company has filed articles of incorporation under the 
laws of New York. The articles state that on June 7, 1881 
4 contract was entered into by and between the republic of 
Mexico and the International Railway Improvement Com- 
pany granting certain rights and powers, witha subsidy in aid 
of the construction and operation of a railroad and telegraph 
and branches within the republic, and the contract. pro- 
vided that said rights and powers could be transfe to 
one or more companies which might be organized for 
that purpose. e International Railway Improve- 
ment Company does _ not contemplate the per- 
manent maintenance and operation of a railroad and tele- 
graph, as by the contract required, but only the construc- 
tion of the same for other companies or individuals; and the 
state of New York, having expressly authorized the incor- 
poration of companies for the permanent maintenance of 
railroads and a beyond the limits of the United 
states, Jay Gould, Russell , Sidney Dillon, Norvin 
Green, John F. Dillon, Thomas T. Eckert, M. Dodge. of New 
York; Ulysses S. Grant and Francis de Gress, of the City of 
Mexico, with others, have formed the above-named com- 
pany. The company is to continue for a period of 99 years 
from date. The road is to begin ata pvint on the Rio 
Grande between Laredo and Reynosa, continuing south 
beween longitude 1° west and 2° east of the meri- 
dian of Mexico, touching at San Fernando and 
Santander, joining with a branch road from thence to Ciudad 
Victoria, to be extended as far as San Luis Potosi ; also, 
branches to Matamoros and the bar of Jesus Maria, In case 
this port should be opened to coasting and foreign trade, the 
trunk line shall continue from Santander Zimenez to the 
City of Mexico, by the most convenient ascent to the table- 
lands, and may continue from there to a point on the Pacific 


tude of the capital of the republic. The main line may 
divide or branch off before its ascent to the table-lands, 

ing by Papontla and Mizantla, with its terminus in Vera 
Cruz, with branch roads to Sota La Marina, Tampico, Tux- 
pan and Feeoluthuar Nautla. The amount of capital stock 
is placed at $25,000,000, divided into 250,000 shares of #100 
each. 


Morris, Rockford & Northern.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Braceville, Grundy 
County, Ill., by Morris to Rockford. The object is to carry 
coal from the ontiwend district to the Northwestern road 
at Rockford. The office is at Morris, I!]. 


New Haven & Northampton.—The long controversy 
over the Plantsville 7 question, which was finally 
carried up to the United States Supreme Court and decided 
against the company, has broken cut again. The Connecti- 
cut Railroad Commissioners ordered the com ny to stop all 
regular trains at Plantsville, and their aut ority was sus- 
tained. Now, however, the company has begun to run sev- 
eral trains past the place without stopping, claiming that 
they are not regular but express trains. The people are in- 
dignant and mean to see that the order is obeyed. 


pany has been revived, and an effort. is to be made to secure 
its construction from Little Rock, Ark., to Shreveport, La. 

e line was surveyed several years ago and the right of 
way secured. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—This company 
has been negotiating for a large tract of Jand and water- 
front at Charlotte on Lake Ontario, to which place a branch 
ruus from Rochester. The ostensible object is to secure dock 
accommodations for the increased business expected at Lake 
Ontario ports from the opening of the enlarged Welland 
Canal, but it is thought that another motive is to prevent the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Company from securing the prop- 
erty. 


New York & Connecticut.—A hearing was had on 
July 27 before the Connecticut Railroad Commission on the 
location of this road, which is intended to run from New 
Haven to New York. The hearing was not finished, but 
adjourned one week. 


New York & New England.—On July 25 this com- 
pony began to run regular trains over the extension from 
Vaterbury, Conn., to Biewsters, N. Y., track on which has 
been laid for some time. This extensicn makes the main 
line 190 miles long from Boston. At present the trains are 
run to accommodate local business and no arrangements for 
through traffic have been made. Work is nearl finished on 
the connection with the New York City & Mertherd: at 
Brewsters. 
Work is progressing well on the extension from Brewsters 
to Hopewell Junction and the Hudson River. 


Nortolk & Western.—It is stated that this company has 
decided to build a branch from Big Lick. Va., southward 
about 30 miles to Rocky Mount. e object is to secure 
traffic from the valuable ore fields of Franklin County, which 
yield a very fine quality of ore suited for the manufacture of 

ssemer pig iron. These mines are now reached by a nar- 
row-gauge brauch of the Virginia Midland. 

The name of Big Lick station, 257 miles from Norfolk, and 
the point of junction with the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, 
has been changed to Roanoke. 


Oley Valley.—It is proposed to build a railroad from 
Monocacy, Pa., on the Reading road, through the Oley Val- 
ley, a distance of 13 miles to Friedensburg. The line is 
through a rich country now some distance from railroad 
facilities. 

Ontario & ebec.—Instructions have been given to 
locate finally this line from Ottawa to Toronto, Ont. The 
preliminary surveys have been made, 


Pennsylvania.—A branch is to be built from the 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe Branch to some newly-developed 
coal mines in the Snow Shoe Region. It will be four miles 


long. 
The company’s statement for June shows for all lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared with June, 1880: 


An increase in gross earnings of (18.2 per cent,)......... $585,961 
An increase in expenses of (4.9 |) ae 109,665 
Net increase (47.1 per cent.)........ .................. $476,296 


For the six months ending June 30, as compared with the 
corresponding period last year, the same lines show: 


An increase in gross earnings of (10.9 per cent.)........ $2,119,769 
An increase in expenses of (10.7 per cent )........... 1,217,022 
Net increase (11.2 per cent.)......................... $002,747 


Ail lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the six months of 
1881 show a surplus over liabilities of $1,625,783, being a 
gain over the same period in 1880 of $284,676. 


Pennsylvania & Martin's Creek.—Surveys are being 


y | made for this road from a point on the Delaware River at 


the mouth of Martin’s Cr in Northampton County, Pa., 
up the creek by Bangor and Pen Argyl] to the Wind Gap, a 
Stemn of about 15 miles. Connection will be made across 
the Delaware with the Belvidere Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The road will reach extensive slate quar- 





ries, 


cvast situated between the meridians 0° and 6° west longi- | - 


New Orleans, Little Rock & St. Louis.—This com-| ; 


Pensacola & Atlantic.—Contracts for ing this 
road from Pensacola, Fla., eastward 35 miles have besn let 
to Warner, Tabler & Co., pf Kentucky, and for the 25 miles 
from the Apalachicola River westward. to Howard, Walker 
& Co., of Gadsden County, Fla. Both contracts are to be 
completed by Dec. 1 next. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The following is the Re- 
ceivers’ statement for June and the seven months of the 
fiscal year from Dec. 1 to June 30, in the somewhat cum- 
brous form now used : 7 








Railroad Co.: —- —June.—.———-~, Seven months. 
G \ Net. Net. 

Railroad traffic...... $1,522,753.68 $674,667.34 $4 102,322.85 
Canal traffic.... ..... 124,052.58 73,281.82 101,826.75 
Steam colliers........ 56,368.83 22,383.86 119,031..2% 
Richmond barges ... 4,120.58 *1,864.48 *607 84 
Total........... $1.707,295.67 $768,468.54 $4,392 512 99 

Coal & Iron Co.: 
Total receipts.......  1,143,609.78 70,831.92 366,018.64 


Total, both Co.s. $2,650,905.45 $829,300.46  $4,688.531.03 


*Loss, 

Expenses, we believe, do not include interest or rentals, 
the net earnings given being the amount from whicb all 
charges are to be paid. 

A comparison of net earnings is as follows : 


————June——-— —Seven months— 
1881. 1880. 1881. 1880, 
Railroad 
_ eee $768,468.54 $653,958.98 $4.322,.512.99 $4,193.019,.81 


Coal & Iron 
re 70,831.92 71,167.84 366,018.64 *93,031.19 
Total.. $839,300.46 $725,123.82 $4,688,531.63 $4,099,08N.04 
*Loss. 
For the month the iucrese for the railroad company was 
$114,509.56 or 17.5 per cent., and for both companies 
$114,173.64, or 15.7 per cent. In the seven months the 
railroad company gained $129,493.18, or 3.1 per cent., the 
total gain for both compenies being $588,542.99, or 14.8 
per cent. The reduction in the Coal & Iron Company’s ex- 
penses was proportionately large. 
In traffic the statement is as follows: 












———June.—-—. ~—-Seven months 
1881. 15880. 1881, 1#80, 
Passengers carried....... 969,167 868,390 5.583,003 5.317.260 
Tons merchandise.........558,.106 4761442 3.539.769 3.456.652 
OT Sey 690,613 559,764 4.080.461 3,71 34 
Tons coal on colliers..... | 55,454 38.489 302,529 302.524 
Tons coal mined: 
By Coal & Iron Co........ -350,404 266,509 1,852,621 1,809,818 
By tenants......... .......121.268 95/028 781776 = 615,137 


EE aCe 471,692 361,627 1,634,397 2.424.055 

The increase in traffic and in coal mined is less than might 

fairly have been expected from indications and from the 
talk some of the friends of the company have indulged in. 


Raleigh & Seaboard.—This project has been revived 
and efforts are being made to secure snbseri otions. The line 


fisfrom Raleigh, N. C., by Tarboro to Wil iamston on the 


Roanoke, about 85 miles. Some 35 miles of the line were 
‘graded and six miles of track laid several Years ago by 
the Williamston & Tarboro Company. 


Rhinebeck & Connecticut.— A suit has been bezun to 
foreclose the first mortgage of $800,000 on this road. The 
road extends from Rhinecliff, N. Y., on the Hudson, to a 
connection with the Connecticut Western at State Line, 42 
miles. It has earned very little over its running expenses. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—Work has been begun on 
the tracklaying of the branch to Lexington, Va, which 
leaves the main line at the mouth of North River and will 
follow up the branch canal to Lexington. 


Richmond & Danville.—The Richmond (Va.) State 
says that the members of the Richmond & Danville syndi- 
cate, holding 26,624 shares of the stock, have formed a pool 
to last for a period of 10 years. The stock will be assigned 
to a committee composed of the following gentlemen: T. M. 
Logan, Joseph Bryan, John P. Branch, William H. Palmer 
ont James H. Dooley, of Richmond, and William P. Clyde, 
and G, W. Perkins of New York. The stock will be depos- 
ited with the Central Trust Company, of New York, which 
company will issue pool certificates therefor to the parties 
entitled to them. The pooled shares represent a control of 
the entire Piedmont and coast system of the Richmond & 
Danville Company, and the pool arrangement is intended to 
prevent any transfer of the control. 


St. Louis, Ft. Smith & Southern.—This company 
has been organized to build the extension of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco road from Ft. Smith, Ark., southward to Tex- 
arkana. The capital stock is to be $2,500,000. 


Susquehanna, Pittsburgh & Western.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad 
rom Pittsburgh, Pa., to Milton, on the Catawissa Branch of 
the Reading road. ‘he distance is 225 miles, and the capital 
stock is $5,625,000. The corporators are all connected with 
the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago project. 


Sussex.—The following statement as to the sale of this road 
is from a letter from Mr. John I. Blair to Superintendent E. C. 
Case: ‘‘I herewith inform you that we have this day sold 
the ccntrol of the Sussex Railroad. That portion of the 
road north of Hamburgh Junction (3! ¢ miles) we sold to 
the Lehigh & Hudson Railroad Company; the other portion 
will pass under the control of the Delaware. Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company. In this sale we have provided 
that our stockholders shall fare equally alike. Circulars 
will be sent to all our stockholders explaining the terms. 
Dividends will be made in cash to each stockholder so as to 
close up all within 60 days.” 

The daily papers and dispatches have given a good deal of 
unnecessary importance to the sale of this road. It is a short 
local road having a light passenger trattic and a considerable 
business in milk and iron ore and (when the furnaces at the 
upper end of road are in blast) in coal. Asa matter of fact 
the transfer will make very little difference in the relations 
of the road. A controlling interest has always been held by 
directors of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Com- 
pany, and the sale simply puts this control in the hands of 
the company instead of some of its directors. 


Tarrytown & Portchester.—it 1s proposed to build a 
railroad from T wn, N. Y., on the Hudson River, 
southeast by White Plains to Portchester on the New Y ork, 
—_ Haven & Hartford road. The distance is about 18 
miles. 


Texas-Mexican.—Articles lately filed by this company 
with the Secretary of State of Texas provide for an exten- 
sive system of branches and extensions, including the fol- 
lowing lines: From Pena, Duval County, to El Paso de los 
Arrieros in Starr County, 65 miles; from Corpus Christi to 
Aransas Pass, with a spur to Rockport, 35 miles: from near 
San Diego to Burr's Ferry in Newton County, 390 miles; 
from Beeville by San Antonio to Fredericksbu in Gillespie 
County, 140 miles: from near Beeville to Rockport in San 





Patricio County, 45 miles: froma point on the Brazos at the 
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crossing of the branch to Burr’s Ferry, down the Brazos to 
its mouth; froma point on the same branch in Wharton 
Cointy to veston; from a point on the same branch in 
Chambers County to Sabine Pass; from a. point on the same 
branch in Goliad County north by east to Tyler. These 
branches make in all a system of about 1,100 miles of road, 
including lines from Corpus Christi to Tyler and to the 
Sabine, with branches to all the ports along the coast. Sur- 
veys are in progress on several of these proposed lines. 


Texas & St. Louis.—At a meeting of the board in Tyler, 
Tex., July 27, ic was decided to push the work on the exten- 
sion from Waco to the Rio Grande; also, to begin work on 
the branch from Mt. Pleasant to Ft. Worth. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The organization of 
this company has been completed in Illinois by the consoli- 
dation of the Tuscola, Charieston & Vincennes, the Charles- 
ton, Neoga & St. Louis and the Vermillion & State Line 
companies. The road is to be part of the narrow-gauge line 
from Toledo to St. Louis. 


Union Pacific.—Tais company is building at Omaha a 
new elevator with a storage capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. 
I¢ is to have all the latesc improvements and is provided 
with new machinery for cleaning ous grain. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—It is stated that this com- 
pany will build a branch from its road east to Greenville in 
Pitt County, N. C. The distance from the nearest point on 
the road is 33 miles. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Marquette . 201 ince Edward Island. 9 
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Philadelphia & Reading. 


The Receivers have published a statement for the fiscal 
year ending Nov. 30, 1880, which covers the entire year, 
although they were only in charge about one-half of that 
period. The'statement says : 

‘For the purpose of preserving the continuity of annual 
reports, the following statements embrace the operations of 
the companies under the control of the toard of managers 
prior to 4 24, 1880, when the Receivers were appointed, 
as well as those under the control of the Receivers since 
theic appointment. Differing from previous reports of the 
company, the item of rentals of leased lines is uot included 
in working expenses, which embraces, however, all expendi- 
tures of — kind excepting rentals of leased lines and 
interest, and wherever comparisons are made with the 
operations of the previous year, the reports of the latter are 
recast upon the plan adopted.for this report.” 

The mileage of road worked is 846 miles, a decrease of 46 
iniles — the year, by the surrender of the Schuylkill & 
Lehigh road, formerly leased. 

The earnings of the Railroad Company for the fiscal year 
ending Nov. 30, 1880, were as follows : 














rniugs. Expenses. Net earnings. 

Railroad traffic........ $16,938. 8386 $9,247,491 $7,691,395 
Canal traffie....... 873,244 417.417 455,827 
Steam colliers......... 607,646 384.057 223 Ss 
Richmond barges..... 100,627 * 98,183 2,444 
i J o2 Pie State $18,520,403 $10,147,148 $8,373,255 
Total, 107s. 5600.65 se 15,279,765 8,192,992 7,086,773 
EMOPORSS. 05s ..0isesd $3,240,638 $1,954,156 $1,286.482 
POR CUB sa sasade <cewse 21.2 23.9 18.1 


The expenses of the railroad were 54.6 per cent. of earn- 
ings; of the canal, 47.8 per cent.; of the steam colliers, 63.2 
per cent, ; of the Richmond barges, 97.6 per cent.; average 
of all expenses, 54,8 per cent. 

The following statement shows the net results for the year 
for the Railroad Company: 


















1880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.¢. 

Net earnings ...... ..$8)373.254 $7,086,773 I. $1,286,48L 18.1 
Rentals........ ... . «$3,366,159 $2,943,317 I. $422,842 14.4 
Interest..... eenccceces 5,515,473 5,206,878 I. 308,595 5.9 
Total charges.......$8,881,632 $8,150,195 I. $731,437 9.0 
ROM iss chondivies ‘ $508,378 $1,063,422 D. $555,044 52.2 


In this statement all the interest and rental charges are 
included, whether actually paid or not; whether paid in 
worlp or now in arrears. 

Of the leased lines the Catawissa road shows increased net 
earnings of $17,880, and the Philadelphia, Germantown & 
Norristown a decrease of $25,262. 
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LOCOMOTIVE RETUR 


NS, FEBRUARY, 1881. 


Master Mechanics of al] American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 




























































* Five empty cars rated as three toaded ones 


actual distance run. 
+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
§ Fuel not estimated. 
| Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. 











+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, | 


© Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. | 
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Xan. City, St. Jo. & Coun, Bi**,. 217, 33) 97,028 = 2,553) 39.2))......) 21.50 3.5) 16.6 6.2) O.3)...... 6.201720 239 3.70 
Lake Shore & Mich. So, ' x my 
SS Sa eee |.... 82 209,932 2,560 32.63 6 8.14) 0.37 ...... 6.521945 2.69 569 
tS ae Se en SS lls) 297,6:1 2,6 $2.15 MK spews So0an% 4.32). 0.38 ...006 6.0''1932 22° 543 
wa. . | i -aaN see 84 214,678 2, 24.55 67.99) 15 16 . id 10.18; 0.5! ..... + T4l 23+ | 2.67 4.08 
Mich. Southern Div.t.... .....'.... 2/6) 501,221 2 30.65 52. LHL. wee cocccs 00 secleccese 100% 0.37)...... 6.9 <1.03 310 4 63 
Litue KR’, alias. Riv & Texas....153' 9 2144) 2, 06 coe SEP TLD wosese socccs escccalsceess 3.95) 047 128 668 14 5..... 225 
Loulsv’e & Nashv'e, First Div++ 470 53: 147,439 4, 48.62 7.6.) 0.33) 1.45 6.5: 1957, 2.1215 
MODOUNE EE Rvccc-scc sas cecce 2U0! 283° «75,116 2 29 81 45 612) 0.25 LIL 655 2.13 17; 251 
Memphis Div.++.... .. ....ee0s 18; 16 43734 2, 29.38 26 8.13 0.32 1.43 5.86 2t.16) 246 2.00 
Nash. & Decatur Div.+........ 122 2) 631uL 3, 25.00 .. 4 8.33, 0.3) 1.45, 6.2L 23.92 211 2. 
South & North Ala++....... vo. 199) 45° 1¥2,:91: 2, 25.67). 23 7.35) 0.23) 0.45 5.84 13849 133 25) 
Mobile & Montgomery++ ......,185; 27 56,541 2, 27.09 .. 0) 8.93 0.435, 1.7: 7.79 23.45 205 2.50 
St. Louis Div.t+.... .....c..005 207; 29: 84,653 2, 33.75 . 5) 4:9, O.3L' 143 567 16929 1.57 1.5) 
Ev., Hen. & Nash. Div.++ ..... 135) 36 Bio7 2 229). 65 578) 0.32) 1.56 68,2523 1 3) 1.75 
New Orleans Div.+t........ ... 141; 26, 54,636 2. 26.52 Os i 6.33 040 1.6 6.38 2487 3.13 1.6) 
Pensacola & Selma Divs.++... | 15 29 2 34.71 . i 5S . v.14, 0.02 182 639 14.73 2.65 201 
Marquette, H uch. & Ont. so RRS 3.10. 16 12.38 0.43. e| GL 2U.45 4 0.... 
N. Y., Pa. & O., Eastern Di 2 2393. , 3) 7.52) 0.63 6.4/ 19.12 21+2 0 
Western Div. 3, 235.4). 94 Sw) 1.07, 0.49 6.01 19.13 1.95 2.70 
Manoaing Div. 2, 43.1). 8 Z| 2). 5.9 :! 0.40 599 16 $3 2¥3 270 
No. Cent., El. & 5 25.13. .13 7.4) 0.3 $23 13%4 1.8) 24) 
Ohio Central... .... 33 67 8 $.:3) 08> 6.46 1003 .......... 
Penusylvania, New Y 27.34 .. 3) 118) 0.9).. ccoe - 1980 82° 373 
kaatow Bee .. 45.35 .. Al Pa OOD sseasleccees 11.5) 320 3.6 
Belvidere Div.4.. 25.04 2)... 29.4)| OBI) .0...1 00088 17.L)| 321375 
Philadelphia Div. 2 24.44.. 6 5.49) OF do .cccceieee oe 99) 121230 
PEED GUN EE nae paccceccecouns 24.3%... B00} O.Bd).cccce!ccccce 14.5 | 1.2 | 2.80 
Pittsburgh Div.tt...........00. 22.91. ke rar 110) 12>) 2.80 
TVFONE DIV.S3...0<.cccccccccccecs | 19.83... Te < | aera 1L.9', 12) 2.80 
West Penn. Div.3$..........02. 32 90.. 87) 0.30 6.0) 1.2), 2.03 
Lewistown Div.tt . ......+0 ; 23.53 .. 519 -/ 15.9) 1.29 2.n2 
Redford Div.3t.......ccccesceees f 30.13... — : axes A = 
Frederick Div....... ..... L098 10 18,668 31.37... t 50, 2.55 3. 
Pitts.. Va.& Ch. Div#... 221. 50, 27! 28,220 37.50 . 3.39 8.2) 1.2) 2.81 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. | = ai 
ee eee 871; 152) 471,997; 3,992, 35.00. 474 1. 17.53 1.66 1.63 
Western Div.*. ..c......cccccece 280/12)! 404,110) 3,368 25.6) 5.30 1.6 19.2) 1.65 1.66 
Pitts.. Cin. & St. Louis. | | | - 
Tittle Miami Div,*............. 197' 37| 99,191, 2,631| 38.73'.. 8.29 066) 3.23 6.01, 2424 315 1.50 
1 BY 1. yA re 247 (98) «2s 1,593) 2,863 25.99)... 3.8L) 0.50) 2.47, 5.i0 20.16, 0.95 L8) 
Wahash, St. L. & Pacific, | | - | | » les 
Peoria & lowa Div | 192,092! 2,549) 28.55 5.51) 0.44)...... 6.63 16.54 1.50 2.59 
West Jersey#t........ ; 40,512) 2,132) 34.74. 11.70) 6.6))...... leccoss 1690, 4.44) §.17 
' i 


j- ™ Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 
++ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
rated as three loaded ones. 
+¢ Eugineers’, hremen sand wipers’ wages not included tn cost. 
j The ton of coal is 2,00) lbs., ualess otherwise note; 25 bushels 
| counted to the ton. 
Repairs generally include all shop expenses. 











The result of the North Pennsylvania and Delaware & 
Bound Brook leases was as follows: 











The change in the results was due to the better prices ob- 
tained for coal on a smaller production. The net result of 
the year was as follows : 





The total loss of the Coal & Iron Company was thus dimin- 
ished by $1,052,828 for the year. 

As to working expenses, those of the Land Department 
were 51.1 per cent. of receipts: of the Coal Department 
97.5 per cent.; of the rolling mill 98 8 per cent., and of the 
Iron Ore Department 106.7 per cent. The improvement 
over the previous year was considerable. 

JOINT STATEMENT, BOTH COMPANIES. 

The joint statement of the total receipts and expenses of 

both companies is as follows for the fiscal year: 








1880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross re- a t 
ceipts...$32,177,003.41 $26,937,886.24 I. $5,239,117.17 19.5 
Expenses. 23,315,865.50  20,550,563.12 I. 2.765,302.38 13.4 
Netear. $8,861,137.91 $6,.387,323.12 I. $2,473,814.79 38.7 
Interest 
and ren- 
tals..... 10,071,124.08 9,205,181.69 I. 865,942.39 9.4 
Loss.... $1,209,986.17 $2,817,858.57 D. $1,607,872.40 57.1 


In this statement full rentals and interest accounts of both 





companies are charged, including amounts previously paid 
by the company in scrip, and amounts still in arrears and 


1880. 1879. 
ee en ere Net. $487.883 Loss. $699,251 1 
Interest CRATHES.... 602... sc0s 1,189,491 1,054,985 | 
Loss for the year........ $701,608 $1,754,436 


| unpaid. The reduction in the loss for the year was due to 
the large increase in earnings of both companies. 





Gross earnings both roads... ............... ..-$2,325,941.77| The traffic of the road and production of the coal estates 
Working expenses (56.5 per cent.)....... ....-.+- . 1,414,133.81 | Were as follows for the fiscal year, ending Nov. 39: 
. : 21011 R07 96 | 1830. 1879, In>. or Dec. P.c. 
Os ssyncicarn ROROO stanitenens any 31 oe ios ee | Passengers carried..... 9,822,422 7,008,648 I. 1,913,774 24.2 
Rental... Sbariae cic aaa ia ea a a _ ee | Tons merchandise...... 5,144,044 4,177,076 I 166,068 23.1 
> = , Tous cOal.... . ....... 7.179.399 8,147.5 A 181 11.9 
sexe “sania arin adap ae ee $18,140.08 | Tong Co.’s material... |'741,036 "631,753 I. 109/238 17:3 
The Express Department shows a net profit for the year | Total tonnage (2,000 
of $102,363, against a profit of $59,098 for the previous lbs.) including muate- 
year. rial and weight of m ha ieace . 
; COAL AND IRON COMPANY.  eeapeeor pane .. 14,842,766 14,673,159 I. 169,607 1.2 
The earnings and expenses of the Philadelphia & Reading | By Coal & Iron Co..... 3,460,464 4,269,999 D. 809,465 19.0 
Coal & Iron Company for the year was as follows : VE NOE nos cce'cenaans 1,235,642 1,300,322 D. 64.680 5.0 
: Earnings. Expenses. Net or Loss. ; pr elapse eee aa a kheae 
Land Department..... $398,462 $203,656 Net. $174,806| Total....... voneeeeces 4,686,106 5,570,251 D. 874,145 15.7 
Coal Department ..... 11,198,074 10,923,152 Net. 274,892 The actual cost of mining and delivering coal into railroad 
Iron Ore Department. 82,172 87,686 Loss. 5,514 | cars for the year was $1.436 per ton, as against $1.143 in 
Rolling mill............ 1,977,892 1,954,193 Net. 23,699 | 1879: $1.287 in 1878; and $1.089 in 1877. 
eye ere $13,636,600 $13,168,717 —_ 9187088 | DEBTS OF THE COMPANIES. 
Te 7$§ 58,12 2,357.57 Loss. 699,4/ - 
epee nnn eel -ncecapesed 3 | The floating or unfunded debt was as follows on June 30, 
Increase... $1,998,480 BEE AED cn cccccvcese 06s | 1881: 


PARORNE MORN DOIG. 5 inns scscecanbaks-vinqcutcanse $9,744,809.47 
Receivers’ certificates and obligations.............. 2,668.166.87 
ME UMNNDIE. SUNOIIRS ins ety sci estou us csedecsessecess 1,901 732.95 
RN hai Biecibaidnitenc selina chdbian icone $14,314,769.29 


| Arrears of interest include the coupons due July 1 on the 
| general murtgage bonds and scrip. Taey do not include 
| coupons on the division coal land mortgage bonds, also due 
| in July; for these payment or other provision has been made. 
| Most of them will probably be settled. The amount of these 
coupons is $202,480. 
There are also about $200,000 of arrears of canal rentals 
et unpaid. There are also claims against the companies for 
osses on contracts on old iron rails amounting to between 
$250,000 and $275,000, which are as yet unliquidated, and 
of which no account has been taken in any of the above 
statements. 
The total obligations of the company as stated appear to 
be as follows: 








MRE (ini cn bupidesesebestceTenaabheswesasses $1,551,800 
Common stock..... .......- hint; tbs nn dtinwienk eae 32,726,375 
is i isd cncisees ntsticese'. sandmaseneal $34,278,175 
Funded debt obligations ... ....... 5 i Wectve wableakel 97,854,933 
Unfunded obligations, as above.. . $14,314,769 
CR Dns 5 op rresi andes scenitvs 200, 
Old rail claims, say.... 260, 
aie 14,774,769 
OE sace ives a ‘a secdcgipeebttyagesdits-sasuel $146,907 ,877 


Deducting the stock, the debt Ty of the ve negrwd 
are by this statement $112,629,702. To provide for this 
enormous mass of debt is now the task before the managers, 














